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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE assessment circular has caused sufficient excitement to attain 
the dignity of a Cabinet question. The Civil Service Reformers 
have called the attention of the Administration to the fact that a re- 
quest has been laid before its subordinates by the representatives of the 
majority in Congress, asking them to disobey the laws of the United 
States. The law forbids the payment of political assessments by execu- 
tive officers, as well as the demand for them on the part of such officers. 
Had Mr. HussE t and his associates confined themselves to a general 
suggestion that money was needed and would be thankfuily received, 
the payment of contributions might not have been illegal. But the 
specification of two per cent. in the circular brought it within the or- 
dinary definition of an assessment ; and as the law stands, every official 
who pays exactly that portion of his salary becomes liable to a heavy 
fine, to removal from office, and perpetual disqualification from office. 
If he pay a cent more or a cent less, he does not violate the law. We 
are not saying that this bit of legislation is incapable of amendment. 
That can be said of very few of the enactments achieved or proposed 

in the interests of this reform. But it stands so written. 

It is put forward in defence of the circular that, although less than 
twelve thousand officials responded to the circular of 1880, nobody was 
removed from office because of his refusal. It is to be remembered, 
however, that a very large proportion of the great army of officials 
consists of postmasters whose places are worth so little that they would 
lose more by contributing a dollar than by removal. Twelve thousand, 
therefore, is a very large proportion. Besides, the circular of 1880 was 
issued under a President who was definitely committed to Civil Service 
Reform, and who was to be succeeded by a President who was incap- 
able of ordering removals for such reasons. Under Mr. ARTHUR, mat- 
ters have a somewhat different look. 





Tue latest diplomatic achievement of the Administration is a treaty 
opening Corea to our commerce, and authorizing the erection of con- 
sular courts for the trial of Americans in Corea who violate the laws of 
the country. This treaty has been secured without any of the bullying 
and intimidation to which European powers resort in the Eastern seas. 
In fact, the Coreans have learned from the Japanese that Americans 
can be depended upon for fairness, and moral support against the ex- 
actions of Europeans. And it is no doubt far more-to the good offices 
of Japan, than to the skill of our diplomacy, that we owe these con- 
cessions, from the most jealous and exclusive of the Asiatic countries on 
the seaboard. 
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We are glad to see that the House has refused to acquiesce in the 
Senate’s proposal to pay back the principal only of the Japanese in- 
demnity. 





THE Senate, as was expected, has added two millions to the already 
plethoric River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. This item of national 
outlay has shown an alarming growth during the last fifteen years. In 
1867, it was $3,700,000. In 1868, it increased justa million. In 1869, 
it was vetoed. In 1870, this experience caused a reduction to two 
millions. Then it rose steadily, until in 1874 it was more than three 
times that amount. About this it lingered until 1878 when it did not 


pass. Later years are 
1879, $8,200,000 
1880, 9,500,000 
1881, 8,900,000 
1882, 3 P ‘ : 11,500,000 
1883, ; ‘ F - 19,500,000 


What it will be by 1900 at this rate is fearful to contemplate. 

We may remark that it is a comment on Democratic economy that 
the appropriations of 1876-1882 were voted by a Democratic House. 
Their annual average is $8,286,000. 





Tue House has become warlike enough on the subject of American 
citizens detained without trial in British prisons, to satisfy even Mr. Ropin- 
son. It directs the President to demand their release, and failing to 
secure it in that way, to take any other steps he may judge necessary. 
This broad ‘‘ et cetera’’ might be construed to include war; but worry 
rather than war is the meaning. It is simply a hint that the negotia- 
tions are not to be conducted after the fashion of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S 
diplomacy in Chili. 





Mr. KELLEy, acting for the Committee of Ways and Means, has se- 
cured the unanimous passage of a resolution, sanctioned by Mr. FoLcEr, 
authorizing the issue of two per cent. bonds, with a pledge as to their 
redemption similar to that given by Mr. SHERMAN’S clause in regard to 
three per cents. We presume that Mr. FoLcer had some reason for 
supposing that bonds of this kind could be disposed of, otherwise he 
would not have taken the time of Congress with the proposal. But it 
is extremely difficult to guess what the reason is. With English three 
per cents, which are virtually perpetual annuities, selling below par, it 
is difficult to see what privileges are attached to our own bonds which 
would induce investors to take them at two per cent. for any purpose. 

Mr. KELLEy also succeeded in securing a two-thirds’ vote for the cor- 
rection of the statute in regard to the duty on knit worsted goods. This 
was to be expected, as the opposition to it from the Free Trade faction 
outside the House had ceased. ’ 





Mr. ARTHUR, as we expected, has vetoed the bill for the regulation 
of emigrant steamships, on the grounds that it would subject the steam- 
ship companies to great loss, and restrict immigration. At the same 
time he has expressed _ his willingness to give his sanction to a bill more 
carefully framed. 

At the same time, we learn that the British Board of Trade has taken 
steps to signify to our Government its desire to have the new legislation 
on this subject—if there is to be any—made uniform for the two coun- 
tries. There is every reason for effecting this arrangement. Should 
American legislation prove more exacting than English, it would have 
the effect of diverting the tide of emigration to Canadian ports, as the 
companies would make it worth while for even those whose destination 
was America, to land at Halifax or Quebec. And, as the plans enacted 
by independent measures for the security of the steerage passengers 
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might be very various, steamship companies might find it simply impos- 
sible to comply both with the English and the American legislation on 
the subject. The present statutes are the result of international agree- 
ment, and there should be another such agreement ready for Con- 
gressional action in December next. 





THE first conference between Senate and House on the subject of 
the Bill for the extension of Bank Charters, failed to reach any agree- 
ment, because the House Committee insisted on putting silver certifi- 
cates on the same footing as gold certificates. The Senate’s amend- 
ment to the original bill makes the latter a lawful part of the bank’s 
reserves. ‘The House altered this so as to legalize silver certificates in 
the same way, and to exclude from Clearing Houses all those banks 
which refuse to receive such certificates except as ‘‘ special desposits,”’ 
z. €. deposits repayable in the same kind. Much as we desire the 
speedy passage of the new law, we hope that the House will insist on 
its amendment. ‘The refusal to take silver as an ordinary deposit was 
the effect of a knot of Monometallist theorists to defeat the national leg- 
islation for the remonetization of that metal. It is true that nobody 
is injured by getting back silver coin or certificates, after depositing 
these ; but it is equally true that no hardship would be inflicted on the 
banks by insisting that they be put on the same footing. Our silver is 
in every business sense as good as our gold. It passes at the same 
value everywhere, in spite of the efforts of certain banks to discredit it. 
That our silver coinage is not so nearly worth its legal value as the gold 
is, makes no practical difference, and will make none so long as it con- 
stitutes the lesser bulk. But Congress should accompany this legislation 
by a bill to suspend the coinage of silver until further orders. 





THE Naval Appropriation Bill is fighting its way through the House, 
and makes no better speed for having Mr. RoBgEson as its principal spon- 
sor. ‘That Mr. RosBeson’s administration of our Navy was one of the 
worst features of Mr. GRANT’s administration, we had supposed to be 
palpable, even to the ex-Secretary himself. It seems, however, that he 
is quite unconscious of the fact, and altogether oblivious of the mountain 
of jobbery and corruption which grew up under his patronage at that 
time. The present bill proposes to expend large sums in the completion 
of unfinished iron-clads, whose utility is far from ascertained ; and the 
minority are within their rights in asking what security they have that 
these sums will not be wasted under Mr. CHANDLER as they were under 
Mr. Roseson. Mr. Hewitt proposes the creation, within the depart- 
ment, of a board of experts, which shall have the veto upon any proposal 
of construction or repairs, and upon any outlay exceeding ten thousand 
dollars. On the whole, it would be as well to take the risk of doing two 
years more without a navy, rather than attempt its construction under 
present auspices. 





Ir the course of public business offers any chance for a gross piece 
of indelicacy, there always is some member of Congress to embrace the 
opportunity, and to give European critics a new text for a homily on 
American manners. This time it is Mr. VEst on the bill of expenses 
connected with Mr. GarFIELpD’s illness. Mr. Vest had not the slightest 
excuse for his harangue. As he admitted, he had nothing new to put 
before the Senate on the subject. Against his view of the matter was 
the collective authority of the living medical profession and of the great 
text-books. The result of the post-mortem examination proved that 
Mr. GARFIELD’S recovery was impossible from the first. What was done 
for him was done withthe sanction of the highest authorities at home and 
abroad. A few newspaper sensationalists made up the whole body of ad- 
verse critics, and not one of these presented a suggestion which would 
have been of any practical use. It must be remembered, also, that the 
doctors concerned have made no claim for compensation. They knew 
that if they had asked a hundred dollars apiece, they would have been 
abused as being worth no more than twenty-five. No payment can re- 
ward them for the months of painful anxiety and responsibility they 
went through. They have asked nothing and they will ask nothing, 
but they have had the thanks of a sorrowing country for their faith- 
fulness. The Democrats of the Senate voted solidly for the reduction of 
the amounts proposed by way of compensation. We presume that they 
took it for granted that the physicians concerned were a little knot of 





Republicans, for whom the lesser sum was quite sufficient. Dr. AGNEW 
at least is a very strenuous Democrat. 





By the issue of the Treasury Statement for June we have nowa com- 
plete showing in reference to the national debt, for the fiscal year end- 
ing on June zoth. The reduction during the month, (by the ‘‘ cash 
in treasury ’’ method of making the statement,) was $12,560,697, and 
during the twelve months, $151,684,351. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, the reduction of the fiscal year may be spoken of as one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, and as the payable bonds are now but 
four hundred and seventy-six millions, it is evident that a little more 
than three years of the present rate of cancellation would reach the 
end, leaving a gap of six years—1885 to 1891—before any other bonds 
would become payable. It might be supposed that in the face of this 
showing there could be no very vigorous opposition in any quarter, 
except the camp of the free-trade folks, to the reduction of revenues by 
the repeal of taxation. As we have considerably less than five hundred 
millions of bonds to pay and over nine years to pay them in, surely a 
surplus of fifty millions a year is quite sufficient, taking the reduction 
of interest into account. And yet the measures reducing taxation fall 
very far short of this ; to take off a hundred millions a year would be 
death and destruction to those whose schemes of extravagant or corrupt 
expenditure demand a fat treasury. 





Ir may be fair, at this point, to remark that the whole course of 
affairs, within the past year, in the domain of national finance, has justi- 
fied the earnest presentation made in THE AMERICAN, almost a year ago, 
upon the motion to repeal the whole system of internal revenue taxation. 
That seemed to be a sweeping proposition, and so it was, but sound 
statesmanship would have been shown had it been substantially adopted 
—and the consequence thus been entailed of general economy in the 
public expenditures. The full treasury has bred, as we said it would, 
all sorts of jobs. Public buildings have been provided for, by dozens, 
without a decent regard to the actual necessities of the government ; a 
pension bill appropriating one hundred millions of dollars, has been 
passed through the House, under suspension of the rules, without ten 
minutes’ discussion ; and a river and harbor bill, giving money lavishly 
to all parts of the country, under the log-rolling system of securing 
support, has bundled together appropriations running up to enormous 
figures. All these excesses grew, of course, out of the full. treasury ; 
had the cash-box been moderately supplied, economy would have been 
compulsory. 

It is possible, however, that the maintenance of the tax on liquor 
may yet prove of service. The opponents of tax reduction may be 
building to a better result than they have any idea of doing. If the 
revenue from spirits can be used for the relief of the States, the reduc- 
tion of their taxes, the rehabilitation of their credit, and the assistance 
of their public schools, then it will be fortunate that it has been main- 
tained. We shall see what another year may bring forth. In the mean- 
time, it may be safely said that this question of either abolishing the 
war taxes or using their proceeds for State relief, will enter weightily 
into the issues of the national canvass of 1884, unless Congress shall 
sooner dispose of it. ‘There is much of importance involved in this 
subject. 





THE rulings in the Star Route prosecutions are again more favora- 
ble tothe Government. Judge WyLiE admits the petitions for exten- 
sion as a part of the Government case, with the understanding that the 
prosecution is to show that these petitions were got up at Mr. Brapy’s 
suggestion. This they promise to do, and if they succeed, they will 
have cut the ground from under the feet of the conspirators. 





THE air has been laden, in Pennsylvania, for some days, with 
reports of the purposes of Mr. CAMERON’S followers to set up for them- 
selves, repudiate him and his mistakes of management, and make terms 
with the Independents. Mr. Cooper, the CAMERON chairman, has 
called a meeting of his State Committee for Wednesday next, the r2th 
inst., and it is announced with apparent confidence that the several 
candidates on the Harrisburg ticket will then present their withdrawals 
from it, in order that the Committee may be free to take some definit, 
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and decisive action in the direction of ‘‘ uniting the party.’’ That 
they will take this step seems to be now very generally expected, and 
probably, with the exception of General BEAvER, they will feel fairly 
willing to quit the field. Neither Mr. RawLe, Mr. Davies nor Mr, 
GREER can imagine, we should suppose, that their present candidacy 
has anything in it of value or seriousness. What Mr. Brosius’s ideas 
are, it would be impossible to say ; his acceptance of the Harrisburg 
nomination, under all the circumstances, was a performance of such 
sort that his views of political action may not be dealt with offhand. 





But if Mr. CaMEron’s five gentlemen hand in their resignations to 
Mr. Cooper, what then? Mr. Cooper’s committee will be expected to 
act upon them in such a manner as himself and Mr. CAMERON, in con- 
sultation with General BEAVER, Colonel Quay, Mr. MacgeE and Col- 
lector Rutan, may have decided. And it may be confidently expected 
that the action agreed upon will be such only as is intended to save the 
present Stalwart ‘‘ machine,’’ and secure the election of General BEa- 
VER. Whether Colonel Quay or any others of those who have served as 
Mr. CaAMERON’s lieutenants, are now ready to declare their independence 
we do not pretend to say, but it is too much to suppose that the organ- 
ization perfected in Mr. CAMERON’S interest, of which Mr. Cooper is 
the director, and General BEAvERr the representative, will submit to the 
necessity of surrender without first exhausting all the resources of polit- 
ical manceuvre. ‘The action of the State Committee, therefore, will 
doubtless take the form of some proposition which would be expected to 
dissolve the Independent organization, and capture the votes of those 
who are now intending to support Mr. Stewart and the other candi- 
dates of the Philadelphia convention. The peregrinations of General 
BEAVER through the State, the efforts of Mr. Cooper and other proceed- 
ings of the same sort, have all been made upon the presumption that the 
campaign of 1872 might now be reproduced, and the Independent Re- 
publicans put down as the opposition to General HARTRANFT was. This, 
of course, is a false theory, as any one with half an idea about Pennsyl- 
vania politics could have seen in a moment. We are now ten years 
distant from 1872, and the Independent movement has broad, substantial 
and enduring grounds of action. It is not to be brushed aside. The 
methods employed against it have been ludicrously unavailing. Never- 
theless, as we have said, the hope of the CAMERON ‘‘ machine’’ is and 
will be, for some time further, to save itself by manceuvre and manage- 
ment. The suggestion of submitting the tickets ‘‘ to a vote of the peo- 
ple’’ is part of this scheme, and we may expect to see it put forth with 
much pretence of its genuine, true-blue, well-guaranteed value—instead 
of being labelled, correctly, as a mere trick of politics, That the Inde- 
pendents, however, are to be beguiled with smooth words, we do not 
suppose, and we think nobody need fear. 





GENERAL BEAVER’S speeches at various points have been recently 
fully reported, and have attracted more attention than those which he 
was making a while ago, at places further away from Philadelphia. It 
will have to be said that his speeches only increase the already strong 
impression of his deficiencies. He has certainly said nothing, if the 
reports do him justice, calculated to convince the Independent Repub- 
licans that his candidacy would meet the demands of the principles 
which they are advocating. His lack of tact, particularly in some 
remarks at Nerristown, appears quite painfully, and appears to be akin 
to the same quality which led him to solicit Mr. CaAMERoN’s favor for 
the Governorship, in 1878; to misrepresent the people of his district, 
in 1880; to serve slavishly with the ‘‘ 306,’’ at Chicago; to take Mr. 
CaMERON’S parlor-caucus nomination for Senator, in 1881; to post off 
to Washington, at New Year of 1882, to ask Mr. CAMERON’s purposes 
concerning his candidacy; and, for a good many years, to sustain, with 
his personal and political force, the wasteful and worthless ‘‘ State Col- 
lege.’’ General BEAVER, it is very plain, cannot see his own surround- 
ings, nor take the measure of his own situation. He clings to the hope 
of being elected Governor. He ought to understand that this is totally 
out of the question. Perhaps, some of his friends, instead of prophesy- 
ing smooth things, might tell him the truth, for a change. 

TuHE Republicans of Illinois and Kansas have been holding State 
Conventions. The former had nothing more in hand than the nomina- 





} the stump for the amendment. 





tion of a Congressman-at-large. The latter was a good deal like the 
Ohio convention. It avoided more issues than it faced. It was clear 
and sound: on Protection, slightly vague on Civil Service Reform, non- 
committal as to Prohibition, and urgent as to Mississippi River improve- 
ments. It does not seem to have remembered Mr. ARTHUR. 

The victory of Prohibition in Iowa is forcing the question of 
Prohibition to the front in other Western States. In Illinois there is 
some pressure for action, but it is still too weak to bring the Republican 
convention into line. In Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana, the 
chances of the submission of the question to the popular vote are much 
greater. In the latter State, the Democrats were disposed to make this 
a party question, as their brethren in Ohio are doing ; but a more care- 
ful survey of the field seems to awaken doubts as to the wisdom of this 
course. It is feared that they would lose more votes in the rural dis- 
tricts, than they would gain in the cities, by taking up the cause of the 
Liquor interest. If they were Democrats in anything beyond the name, 
they would fight Prohibition as a matter of course, in the interests of 
personal liberty. That is what JEFFERSON and every other great leader 
of the party would have done. 7 


THE majority for Prohibition in Iowa bids fair to reach forty thou- 
sand. The Republicans seem disposed to insist that the question lay 
outside party lines; and they point to prominent Democrats who took 
The Democrats are anxious to make 
capital out of the dissatisfaction with it in the larger towns, and they 


| treat it as a Republican achievement. 


The amendment does not forbid anything but the making or import- 
ing of intoxicating liquors for sale. ‘They can be made in any quantity 
for the use of the maker, or to give away. They can be brought into 
the State for the same purposes. Such an enactment leaves too many 
loopholes, and, before a decade has passed, Iowa will-be asked to vote 
on a second amendment to correct the defects of the first. 





THE Republicans of Texas vary the monotony of party politics by 
hearty abuse of their own party. Such is the purport of the call for a 
State Convention, issued by Mr. Davis, the chairman of the State 
Committee. He describes the Unionists of Texas as hesitating, at the 
close of the war, whether to organize as an Independent party under 
that name, or to cast in their lot with the Republicans. Having chosen 
the latter, they find themselves utterly neglected by their associetes. 
In what this neglect consists, beyond a disposition to give national 
offices in Texas to strangers, instead of apportioning them among the 
local Republicans, Mr. Davis does not say. He is very eloquent on 
the necessity of wresting the South out of ‘‘ the grasp of the party which 
tried to destroy the Union.’’ But as this party in Texas has shown 
that it has a clear majority, honestly secured and fairly maintained, it 
is hard to see exactly what the Republican party could do to carry out 
this laudable purpose. Does Mr. Davis wish it to corrupt Democratic 
voters by appointments of the nature of a bribe? Altogether, there is 
in Texas, as in most of the Southern States, too much eagerness about 
the offices among our Republican friends. It was a Texan delegate 
who made the famous speech on that subject at Chicago. 

The truth is, that the Southern Republicans have no ground of com- 
plaint against the party at large. What it can do under the Consti- 


‘tution to protect them in their personal and political rights, it has 


done and means to do. But no Republican party worthy of the name 
can be kept alive by public patronage. That is not what gives the 
party its vitality in the Northern States. On the contrary, that is what 
produces weakness and division. It would bea great gain to the Re- 
publicans of this Commonwealth, if there were-not a Federal appoint- 


ment to be filled in the length and breadth of Pennsylvania. 





THE Legislature of New York voted the $200,000 needed to main- 
tain the Commissioners of Emigration in their good work at Castle 
Garden, and Governor CoRNELL has approved the item, because part 
of the sum is needed to pay expenses already incurred, and it is uncer- 
tain whether Congress will do anything this year. But he accompanies 
his sanction with the proviso that no more shall be expended than is 
absolutely necessary. It is to be hoped that this generous action will 
not make Congress less in earnest about passing the Head Money Bill. 
The care of the great flood of immigrants—eight hundred thousand 
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have come within a year—should not be devolved upon the State which 
happens to possess the chief port of entry. On the contrary, some- 
thing should be done to reimburse the State for any outlays it may 
incur in a service rendered to the whole country. 





THE strikes still continue with few interruptions. Several new ones 
have been avoided by prompt concessions of reasonable demands, and 
the Boston railroad companies have terminated that of the freightmen 
by concessions. But the iron men and the New York freight-handlers 
are still out, and likely to continue so. In both cases the employers are 
endeavoring, and with some success, to replace experienced by new 
hands, in order to avoid asurrender. The railroad companies complain 
that the strike was without notice. They were not asked to raise wages 
until they were told that unless they were raised there would be a strike 
at once. ‘There is more of the appearance than the reality of justice in 
this complaint. Freight-handlers, like stevedores, are not properly in 
anybody’s employ. They are not like men who are working in furnaces 
and factories. They hang around to get jobs as these occur. There is 
no person to whom they could go to ask for a raise in wages, for the 
simple reason that they have no fixed relations to any wage-payer. 
And they knew very well that, if notice had been given, their places 
would have been filled by the time specified with green hands from 
Castle Garden. The suddenness of their strike was a chief element of 
its strength. 





THE merchants are taking steps to force the railroads to put an end 
to the strike. An injunction has been sued out, and was to have been 
argued yesterday, requiring them to exercise their franchises as common 
carriers in the immediate transportation of the freight on their hands. 
There can be but one result of this suit, as the principle at stake has 
already been determined by a decision of the Supreme Court against the 
Erie Railroad. In this it was held that nothing but some great calamity 
or the public enemy could excuse the common carrier from executing 
the services which, by virtue of his position, he had undertaken to ren- 
der to society. Especially, it was ruled that strikes constitute no excuse. 





WE find, in more than one of our contemporaries, the suggestion 
that these strikes should lead to some reconstruction of the relations of 
labor to capital, which would tend to prevent collisions of this sort for 
the future. Something like the plan of Industrial Partnership first sug- 
gested by CHARLES BaBBaGE in 1829, is generally favored. On this 
plan the workingmen are admitted to a share in the business profits, 
either on the footing of a sale or assignment of stock to each, or on that 
of a division of all or a part of the profits beyond a certain per centage. 
Such an arrangement would be both exceedingly desirable and quite in 
keeping with American ideas. But English experience shows that it is 
by no means easy to arrange its terms in such a way as to prevent disa- 
greements. So long as the business makes money and divides handsome 
dividends, the workingmen are contented ; but when losses occur, they 
are apt to begin finding fault with the bookkeeping. 





THERE’ is an excellent movement among the representatives of 
Louisiana to give its death-blow to the Louisiana lottery. This is perhaps 
the only State in the country which legalizes public nuisances of this 
character. Were the business kept within its own limits, the lottery 
would amount to little. But the mail facilities furnished it by the United 
States enable it to spread its pestiferous influence through the whole 


country. It especially preys upon the scanty earnings of the colored 
people. It drew a quarter million of dollars from Washington alone 
last year. And the money got in this vile way is spent with equal 
vileness. The lottery is the machine in Louisiana. It uses its revenue 


to control nominations, elections, legislatures. Every public man who 
opposes it, takes his life in his hand, politically. To check its career 
nothing is needed but a law excluding all lottery matter from the mails. 
At present only the lotteries known to be fraudulent are thus excluded. 





Mr. Davitt is at present the hero of the hour among our citizens of 
Irish birth or sympathies. There is much of the heroic in his career 
which challenges admiration. But we cannot say as much of his practical 
wisdom as a leader. He converted a great struggle with a foreign power 





for Irish self-government, into a battle of one-half Ireland against the 
other for the land. He is now trying to convert the struggle for a 
peasant proprietorship, just when it seems about to be granted, into a 
movement for the establishment of a land commission in Ireland, and the 
termination of all proprietorship in the interest of the government. Should 
he succeed—and we see no likelihood of it,—he would give the Irish 
people over hopelessly into the power of their rulers, and establish a 
slavery to England worse than anything contemplated by the Penal 
Laws. 





THE movement for the revival of Irish manufactures furnishes one 
more illustration of the futility of such attempts in the absence of pro- 
tective legislation. Ireland is as destitute of manufacturing industry as 
America would have been without a protective tariff. Her people are 
clothed in foreign woollens, cottons and silks, washed with foreign soap, 
drink out of foreign earthen and glasswares, are served with foreign 
tools, and in every way dependent upon foreign, chiefly English, sup- 
plies. A tithe of the enthusiasm which has been wasted in “the fight 
for the land,’’ might have created industries for the supply of all these 
necessities, and have done more to relieve the misery of her people than 
all the land laws that ever were devised. With millions of her people 
living in all but absolute idleness, she furnishes employment by her pur- 
chases to multitudes of foreigners, but none to her own people. But it 
never has been found possible to remedy this state of things by mere 
popular enthusiasm. Even the priests and the publicans, although the 
most zealous of Irish patriots, will do nothing for Ireland in this direc- 
tion. The former send to Belgium and to England for their chapel fur- 
niture. The latter buy only English bottles and tumblers, although Ire- 
land’s one glass factory is running on half time. Had Mr. Butt’s 
original programme been adhered to, an Irish parliament sitting in 
Dublin might have passed a protective tariff for Ireland before this 
writing, and the country might have been reéntering upon the career of 
industrial growth which terminated with the reduction of duties which 
followed the union. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S new coercion law has the same radical vice as the 
old one. It is a law which enlists no support from the Irish people them- 
selves and is, therefore, in the absence of sanction from public opinion, 
worth less than the parchment needed for its engrossment. ‘This fact 
was made public to the world a few days ago, when the bulk of the Irish 
delegation were expelled for the time from Parliament, because of their 
persistent and dilatory opposition to its passage. That expulsion is the 
omen of the law’s failure. In the case of Scotland, every piece of legis- 
lation confined to that kingdom is laid before the Scottish members 
before it is presented in Parliament. They discuss its provisions in de- 
tail, and any of them which elicits a general opposition is modified or 
withdrawn. As a consequence, the Scottish members are held responsi- 
ble for the state of the law and its suitableness to the wants of the coun- 
try. They give their opinion under the sense of this responsibility, and 
never act simply in opposition to the policy of the government in power. 
In regard to Ireland, everything is reversed. When Mr. ParNELL was 
released from Kilmainham, he expressed his conviction that vigorous 
legislation was needed for the repression of outrages in Ireland. His 
associates agreed with him. But instead of taking the Land League 
party into council, and coming to some agreement with them as to the 
form the new legislation should take, the English ministry drafted a meas- 
ure of their own,—one most insulting to Ireland, and which, if executed, 
would put an end to personal liberty throughout the country. As a conse- 
quence, Mr. PARNELL and his associates had no responsibility but that of 
resistance. For a time their opposition was thought unreal, and they were 
forced to prove its reality by the policy which led to their temporary 
exclusion from the House. One more proof has been furnished thus 
that the English, at their best, cannot govern Ireland. As DANIEL 
O’ConneELL used to say, ‘‘ They no more understand us than if we were 
so many Chinese.”’ 





WuiLE the Government makes laws to punish outrages, the landlords 
continue, by wholesale evictions, to supply the motive to outrages. Mr. 
TREVELYAN, the new Secretary for Ireland, on the night of June 14th, 
told the House of Commons that ‘‘in the first quarter of the -year the 
number of evictions was serious ; last month it was most formidable ; 
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in the first week of this month it was something very like appalling.”’ 
The police and the magistrates ‘‘in many instances describe the evic- 
tions as cases of hardships.’’ He ‘‘deeply regretted that, at a time 
when the Executive was grappling with a situation of extreme difficulty, 
there should be landlords who insist on asserting their rights in a cruel 
and unpatriotic manner.’’ The present rate of evictions reaches six 
thousand families a year, and it must be remembered that—in the words 
of a Catholic bishop—‘‘A sentence of eviction is in their mind tanta- 
mount to a sentence of death.’’ There is an especial cruelty in the in- 
creased evictions of this summer. Many tenants who are deeply in 
arrears have hoped to pay a year’s rent out of the proceeds of the 
coming harvest, and thus secure the benefit of the Arrears Bill. For 
that reason they have been especially forward and active in their agri- 
cultural operations. But eviction now, after the crop has been put in, 
carries with it the confiscation of the crop by the landlord. The 
evicted man leaves everything, except the few sticks of furniture, which 
are deposited for him by the roadside. His wretched home is levelled 
to the ground, or the ‘‘emergency’’ men set it on fire. If pitying 
neighbors venture to erect sheds for the temporary protection of his 
family, the special magistrates issue their prohibition against this as an 
act of intimidation. Is it any wonder that of the tens of thousands of 
Irish tenants thus stript of everything, and debarred even from the re- 
ceipt of kindness from their neighbors, one here and there takes a shot 
at a landlord or an agent from behind a stone wall ? 





ENGLAND seems to have made up her mind that what is to be done in 
Egypt, she will have to do single-handed. The Conference have exerted 
their utmost possible pressure on Turkey, and the Porte has offered 
armed intervention, but most probably upon terms which make the offer 
as good as a refusal. France will do nothing; and Italy objects to a 
simple British intervention. So the steps taken will be in the name of 
the European Concert, but the soldiers will be British, and the policy 
British also. The reserves have been called out and the household 
troops ordered to be ready for foreign service. The Suez Canal must 
be saved to British commerce, whatever the cost, as all but a small part 
of the vessels which use it carry the British flag. 

That Aras Pasha will offer a very effective resistance to this inva- 
sion, we see no reason to hope. Yet his movement will not have failed 
completely. He will have served to remind the world that Egypt has 
other interests besides these of the Canal and the money-lenders ; and 
perhaps the time will come when the world’s conscience will have be- 
come sufficiently enlightened to forbid the invasion of such a country 
for such reasons as these. 








CANALS AND DIPLOMACY. 

HE Democrats of Europe often have spoken of the coming 
a age of Democratic Republics asan age of international peace. 
In their view, and it is not without truth, the greater part of the 
wars which have desolated the world have been dynastic in origin 
and purpose. They have sprung out of jealousies and antagonisms 
shared only by the ruling classes, and have secured to the people 
nothing but misery. When the world comes to be ruled by men 
who really represent the people, and who are in power because of 
a genuine popular desire for their leadership, there will be less 
occasion or opportunity for collisions between the nations ; and what 
might remain will be avoided by great confederations, after the 
manner of the United States. 

There is a certain amount of truth in this theory, but it must 
not be pushed too far. Certainly the greater part of the wars of 
the world have had no motive which appealed to popular feeling. 
Reges delirant, Achivi plectantur, has been the summary of a good 
part of the world’s history. With the growth of popular power in 
the control of governments,—with the increasing identification of 
the class which suffers by wars with the class which declares them,—. 
there rnust be a cessation of the petty and needless collisions such 
as have made up the history of Europe and Asia. But those who 
believe that the reign of Democracy will bring in that of universal 
peace, are very much mistaken. Wars for small purposes will 








cease, but wars for great objects—objects which appeal to the pop- 
ular imagination and stir the popular heart,—will be fought with 
an abandon and an amount of self-sacrifice which will obscure the 
records of dynastic warfare. 


A curious instance of the restraint imposed by Democracy on 
the warlike tendency is found in the present situation in France. 
M. DE FREYCINET will not send French troops to put down ARABI 
Bry and to hand Egypt over once more to the foreign control. 
M. GamBETTA storms at this policy of inaction, and tries to “ fire 
the popular heart” by speeches about the honor of France. But 
M. DE FReycINET has read the signs of the times more skilfully 
than his great rival. It was because M. GAMBETTA was believed 
to represent a military policy, that he fell so suddenly from the 
height of power. It was because M. pE FREYCINET was understood 
to dissent from the sentiments of the famous speech at Cherbourg, 
that he received the support of the French paysans and has main- 
tained himself in the face of M. GamBETra’s opposition. The people 
whose votes govern France are those whose sons and brothers fill 
the ranks of the French army. They will not flinch from voting 
war and sustaining a military administration, when they are satisfied 
that the game is worth the candle. But what is there in this 
Egyptian trouble to enlist their sympathies? What is it all about, 
except England’s control of the shortest road to her East Indian 
possessions? Are Frenchmen to begin another “ Expedition to 
Egypt” to secure English ends in the East? Are they to lay 
down their lives for the differences between two Egyptian rulers? 
They care little or nothing for the far-fetched and long-drawn in- 
fluences of an involved diplomacy. They only know that no inch 
of French territory is involved ; and they care nothing for the woes 
of those French money-lenders who induced M. GAmBETra and 
his friends to help England in setting up the control in Egypt. 
For such ends as these no Democracy will fight. 


But it would be somewhat different, if it were a question of get- 
ting back the provinces dissevered from France in 1870-71. Even 
for those, France will fight only upon good opportunity. But let 
the opportunity come, and no M. Gamperta will be too warlike 
for her. It was not his aspirations for the restoration of the old 
frontier that lost him the confidence of the people. It was his ap. 
parent readiness to waste French lives in Tunisian conquests and 
Egyptian squabbles, under the influence of motives furnished by 
the Bourse, which turned France away from the brilliant opportu- 
nist and fixed her affections upon his less brilliant but more ser- 
viceable rival. 


On our own continent, we have a canal question of somewhat 
similar magnitude, and one which may test the relations of Democ- 
racy to a war policy in much the same way. The English papers 
are much more savage in their comments on Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S 
despatch on the BuLwer-CaytTon treaty, than the telegraphic 
despatches had led us to suppose. Even sober newspapers, like 
The Spectator and The Hall Mall Gazette, write almost wildly 
about Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s treatment of that historical document. 
They even seem to imply that Americans, having got beyond 
all reason, nothing remains for Europe but such an assertion of its 
power, as will force us to remember that it also has interests in the 
Panama Canal. We have no apprehensions of any serious diffi- 
culty. The art of bluster is nowhere more practised than in Eng- 
land, and its unimportance nowhere better understood than in the 
United States. We are convinced of both the strength and justice 
of our position, in maintaining that the peoples of this continent 
must manage their own affairs. Twenty years ago, this kind of 
talk would have made a sensation here. To-day, it marks the 
new era of popular feeling towards England in particular, that 
their talk makes not a ripple on our side of the ocean. 


These English newspapers all avoid the main point of his 
letter. They ignore the fact that he declares the treaty no longer 
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binding, because England has violated its express provisions in the 
extension of her possessions in Honduras. They insist that no 
declaration such as this of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s, can put a period 
to an international obligation of this kind, and demand that the 
treaty be denounced in the way proposed in the document itself, 
z.é., with due notice to the other contracting party. If both 
parties to the treaty had continued faithful in observance of its 
terms this would have been quite true. But when ene of the 
two pledges itself in the treaty to seek no extension of territory 
in Central America, and yet proceeds to expand a few lumbering 
stations into a compact and extensive colony, the other certainly 
is under no obligation to give notice of any kind that a treaty 
which does not bind one side cannot be construed to bind the 
other. 

Warlike talk such as we hear from our contemporaries on this 
subject, comes with a bad grace from a country which cannot mus- 
ter ten regiments to send to Egypt, which needs fifty to keep down 
Ireland, and whose chief colony presents an unprotected frontier of 
thousands of miles in length. It is true that they do not speak as 
if they alone were to undertake the business of dictating to us our 
policy in Central America. They are to rally Europe to establish 
a joint protectorate of the Panama Canal, if there ever should be 
such a canal. Of what worth is the “ European Concert” for the 
maintenance of the Suez Canal? And how many of the European 
powers would be ready, as in 1778-83, to throw in their influence 
with America, in order to pay off old scores in Europe? How 
many more would care to take the risk of joining in a military ex- 
pedition to this continent, in view of what came of that sent out in 
1864 by England, France and Spain, against Mexico? How many 
will care to be ordered home by the United States, as Mr. Sewarp 
ordered the third NAPOLEON home in 1865? Perhaps the French 
Government could oblige us by now printing that despatch, which 
the Emperor suppressed in publishing his diplomatic correspon- 
dence. 

The Spectator says, with truth, that if we had been in 1850 what 
we are in 1882, we never should have negotiated this treaty; but 
adds that our change of circumstances does not release us from our 
obligations. Certainly not ; but the English violation of the treaty 
has released us. And with no great intestine troubles to divide 
and distract our country, with the certainty of being the strongest, 
richest and most populous country in the world long before the 
Panama Canal is finished, with a people unwilling to fight for small 
issues, but terribly in earnest on big ones, we mean that no Euro- 
pean power or congeries of powers shall exert any control over a 
canal which wili form “ virtually a part of the coast line of the United 
States.” 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SITUATION. 

F the movement of the Independent Republicans in Pennsyl- 
I vania had been simply a “ kick’’—to use a common, but 
expressive, political word, it would be susceptible of control by the 
Stalwart Republican managers. They would need simply to make 
such concessions as would bring the “ kickers” back to their com- 
pany. But the case is altogether different. The Independent 
movement has its strength in the conviction of a very large body 
of voters that they had not enough in common with the “machine ” 
element of the Republican party to make it appropriate that they 
should further defer to“ machine ” methods, support “machine ” 
candidates, and submit to “machine” dictation. This was, and is, 
a conviction of great earnestness in the minds of many thousand 
Republicans, and it leads them, therefore, to regard not only with 
suspicion, but with actual repulsion, the announcement that over- 
tures to them are about to be made by the Stalwart managers. 
We speak with knowledge when we say there is, throughout Penn- 
sylvania, at this time, a very strong feeling of uneasiness, amongst 
Republican voters’ lest there” should Ge some: submission to thie 





Stalwart embraces on the part of those charged with the direction 
of the Independent canvass. This is an uneasiness which, we 
think, need not be felt; we are sure there will be no lowering of 
the Reform flag; but, nevertheless, it exists, and it testifies to what 
we have just indicated—the earnest feeling of those who have 
engaged in the Independent movement, their elevation above any 
petty concern about the possession of offices, and their indifference 
to merely personal and private matters. If they had “ kicked” 
in order to be caressed, they would have welcomed the sign of 
yielding ; but they are disinclined to any such caresses. 


So decided is this feeling that it has several most important 
bearings on the present situation. It assumes, in the first place, 
the continuance of the Independent movement, up to the point of 
success. With such force and determination it can count on an 
abundantly large body of voters, under any stress, and in the face 
of any antagonism, to maintain its ground, and uphold its princi- 
ples. It cannot be driven out of the field. In the second place, it 
shows the absurdity of the presumption, which apparently exists 
amongst the Stalwart managers, that they might appeal with suc- 
cess to the Independent voters, if such overtures as they may 
choose to make should be dismissed by those whom they speak of 
as the “Independent leaders.” The reverse of this is true. The 
mass of those voters who have openly joined in the support of the 
Philadelphia ticket are both distrustful of, and disinclined to, any 
diplomatic interchanges between their own camp and that of the 
Stalwarts. A good many of them would prefer to fire on the flag 
of truce. They expect no such adhesion to their views by Mr. 
Cameron or his following as would make a union other than un- 
natural. If, then, Mr. Cooper and Colonel Quay were to appeal to 
these voters from conclusions which might be reached by the In- 
dependent State Committee, or other duly constituted authority, on 
that side, they would be, we dare to predict, extremely dissatisfied 
with the result of their action. 

A due regard for the philosophy of public action requires, 
however, that the Independent Republicans should not dismiss 
without decent consideration such suggestions leading to union with 
the voters who still remain upon the Stalwart side. We say unionwith 
the voters on that side, and we mean that, in distinction from a 
union with the “machine” to which, so far, they have submitted. 
The Independent Republicans desire, of course, to see the work 
which they have undertaken succeed. They desire to see the 
principles embodied in their platform come to a substantial and 
genuine realization. They want tosee men like Mr. STEwart, and 
his associates, representing the freedom of popular choice, put into 
the public places. For all this the votes of a majority of the 
people, at least of a plurality, are needed. A minority can propose 
and uphold a principle, but they must recruit their numbers before 
they can make the principle effective. If, then, the great body of 
the Republicans of Pennsylvania are in reality united in feeling— 
as we believe they are; if they prefer that sort of Republicanism 
of which GARFIELD is taken as the type; if they are simply weighted 
with the barnacles of “ bossism ” and “ machine ”’ politics, and not 
devoted to them at heart ; it would be wrong entirely to omit the 
opportunity of cordially uniting in one common effort, voters who 
are in fact so much in accord. 

The Independent Republicans have chosen the bold and manly 
part. They are doing what satisfies their own conscience and 
judgment. It is a new movement, and a positive one, which they 
have begun. It seems revolutionary, and really is so. But the 
time is come for such revolution. The bulk of the Republican 
party undoubtedly sympathizes with their cause. They are, there- 
fore, charged with two high duties at this time—first, to maintain 
the ground they have taken; and, second, to unite upon it, if pos- 
sible, the whole of the Republican strength in Pennsylvania, It is 
not théif-duity *to“proniote the election of the Democratic ticket. 
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They are not moving on the same line as the Democratic party. 
They have naturally no share in the labor of advancing Mr. Patti- 
son’s interests. Their work lies in the direction pointed out by 
the Philadelphia resolutions, and marked by the march of the Phila- 
delphia convention’s candidates. This gives them a distinct object 
and reason for existence. They are bound to press forward with 
all possible zeal and earnestness in the direction of their object, 
and to unite, as they go, the whole Republican party of the State, 
if that be possible. They cannot, of course, compromise or sur- 
render; they cannot bend their necks to “ bosses,” or yield to the 
control of the “ machine ;” and this they will undoubtedly avoid. 
Whatever consideration they may give to any overtures that may 
come from the camp of those who have not yet abandoned the 
Harrisburg ticket, will be given in the interest of the true Republi- 
canism which they insist upon, and with the view simply of estab- 
lishing its triumph. The day for “boss” rule is gone by, and the 
idea of newly submitting to it, or helping to prolong its life, is one 
not to be entertained for a moment, by men who have taken the 
stand now occupied by the Independent Republicans of Pennsy]- 
vania. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE Census Bureau, in a special circular, shows the number of 
separate farms in the United States, and exhibits by their increase 
several interesting facts in relation to the general progress of the country. 
The number of farms reported at each census since 1850, inclusive, has 
been as follows: in 1850, 1,449,073; in 1860, 2,044,077; in 1870, 
2,659,985 ; in 1880, 4,008,907. This enormous increase in thirty years 
—amounting to almost 200 per cent.—signifies two great movements in 
the ownership and use of agricultural land: first, the bringing of wild 
lands into cultivation, chiefly in ‘‘ the West ;’’ and, second, the break- 
ing up of large holdings into small ones, chiefly in the South. Thus, to 
illustrate the former movement, take half a dozen of the newest of the 
States and Territories, and note the wonderful increase in the number 
of their farms: 


1850. 1860. 1870. 1880, 

- California, 872 18,716 = 23,724 35,934 
Dakota, —- 123 1,720 17,435 
Iowa, 14,805 61,163 116,292 185,351 
Kansas, — 10,400 38,202 = 138,561 
Minnesota, 157 18,181 46,500 92,386 
Nebraska, . P — 2,789 12,301 63,587 
Texas, . > A A 12,198 42,891 61,125 174,184 


There are very notable growths, too, in some parts of the South. 
Thus, Alabama, which had 41,964 farms in 1850, now has 135,864; 
Georgia, which had 51,759 in 1850, now has 138,626; Kentucky has 
increased from 74,177 to 166,453; Mississippi, from 33,960 to 101,722; 
North Carolina, from 56,963 to 157,609 ; South Carolina, from 29,967 to 
93,864; Tennessee, from 72,735 to 165,650; and Virginia, from 77,013 
to 118,517. All these are old States, and have received a comparatively 
small stream of immigration; the increased number of their farms, 
therefore, must be almost entirely ascribed to the cutting up of the large 
plantations into smaller holdings—a movement that can hardly be other- 
wise than beneficia] to the States experiencing it, and to the country. 
Two or three of the Southern States have been affected both by this 
change and by the incoming of immigrants. Thus, Florida grew from 
4,304 farms in 1850 to 23,438 in 1880; and Arkansas from 17,758 to 
94,433, both having received a considerable body of new people. 
Texas, which may have been to some degree affected by the cutting up 
process, doubtless owes the greater part of its growth to immigration. 





THE movement of opposition to vaccination has a European organ- 
ization, denominated the ‘International League for obtaining the 
Abolition of Compulsary Vaccination.’’ The offices of its secretaries are 
in London and Berlin, and members of its ‘‘ committee’’ are named for 
all the principal countries of Europe, and for the United States, (Dr. 
ALEXANDER WILDER, Professor of Physiology in the United States 
Medical College, New York, representing this country,) Australia, the 
West Indies, etc. A recent letter from the London secretary, Mr. 
WILLIAM TEBB, recites some of the events and circumstances most inter- 
esting to those engaged in the movement. In Switzerland, in January, 
the Federal Chambers passed a compulsory vaccination law, providing 
fines as high as 2000 francs, and a year’s imprisonment for recalcitrants. 
Under the Swiss constitution, however, the people have the right to 
demand, by the petition of not less than 30,000 persons, a vote of review 
upon any law enacted by the Chambers, and this has now been asked for, 
over 80,000 signing the petition. The final vote is to be taken in July, 
and Mr. Tess asserts that the law will be disapproved. Arrangements are 
in ‘progress for the holding of the third International--Anti‘ Vaccination 








Congress, at Berlin, in August, and amongst those of note who are 
interested in the movement, are named Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, Mr. F. 


”'W. Newman, Professor Mayor, of Cambridge University, Dr. Fastus, 


of Amsterdam; Professor Moses Coir TyLer, Cornell University, 
United States; Rev. Dr. Ropert CoLtyer, of New York, and others. 
The bill in the House of Commons, repealing the compulsory clauses of 
the vaccination acts, passed its first reading by a majority of 40, those in 
favor of it including Mr. GLiapsrone, Mr. Bricut, Mr. Forster, Sir 
WittiaM Harcourt, Lord HartTiINncTon, Sir CHARLES DILKE, “ and all 
the leading members of the Liberty party ;’’ its second reading had been 
set down for the 21st June, but was crowded over by the pressure of other 
and more exciting measures. 

These details we present as showing the activity of those who dis- 
sent to the judgment of the majority of people as to the merrits of vac- 
cination, and particularly as indicating the urgent opposition to com- 
pulsory laws. The whole subject is, in Europe, and especially in Ger- 
many, dragged into the circle of disputed questions, in spite of the pre- 
sumed conclusiveness of the evidence as to the value of vaccination. 
In this country, the advocates of vaccination can scarcely be said to be 
as yet openly opposed, but it is probable we shall be affected somewhat 





by the propagandist efforts of which the ‘‘ International League’? is an 
organized representative. 
In an article on ‘‘ The Declining Efficiency of Parliament,’’ in the 


Lond-n Quarterly, for 1856, the writer says: ‘‘ What if a government 
formed of members of the Liberal or Movement party holds place for 
several years, and when retiring can point to few useful laws enacted, 
whilst its failures in domestic legislation are unnumbered ? . . . We can- 
not refuse to agree with Mr. Disraeli in thinking that a party, thus con- 
tented with the titles and patronage of office, allows its professions to 
be forgotten, its principles to be in abeyance, may hereafter have to 
pay, by whole decades of exclusion from power for every single session 
during which its title to possession has not been earned by diligence 
and success corresponding with its high responsibilities and great oppor- 
tunities. ..’’ This was written with PALMERSTON, in his old age, pur- 
suing his Walpolean guieta non movere policy. How completely the 
‘« Liberal or Movement party’’ changed its action when a man true to 
the traditions of his party and earnest in the radical extirpation of 
abuses, took the helm with a working majority, history has shown, but 
the Quarterly Review is none the better satisfied in 1882 than in 1856. 
On the contrary, PALMERSTON is nowadays a Tory idol, and his guceta 
non movere administration is brought forward as the perfection of politi- 
cal wisdom. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE AND ENGLISH CRITICS. 


HEN Longfellow died, and perhaps even more so when Emerson 
followed him to the unknown shore, the English press, noticing 
these events, gave a due recognition of the originality of their genius. 
Yet to many British critics an original American author is a rara avis, 
even a rarissima avis. While there are many gratifying exceptions, it is 
a common mode of foreign thought or indifference to set down all 
American achievements with the pen as school-boy copies of European 
masters. Mr. Lowell, from his ‘‘study windows,”’ having noticed how 
foreigners assume that we are, as it were, their literary clients, remarks : 
‘« Perhaps, as I have hinted, their patronizing manner towards us is the 
fair result of their failing to see here anything more than a poor imita- 
tion,—a plaster cast of Europe.”’ 

Now, it is very easy to trace resemblances in the vast field of author- 
ship, for there is no writer for whom some general prototype may not be 
found. By these likenesses we are able to classify literary men in great 
historical schools, and yet this does not detract from such originality as 
the limitations of composition justify us in expecting from any writer. 
To what extremes these can be pushed the London Quarterly showed 
when it compared Irving’s humor to the drollery of Jonathan Swift, as 
if there were the slightest kindred between the genial soul who sought 
to make men merrier and kinder, 

“with shafts 


Of gentle satire, kin to charity, 
That harmed not.” 


and that dark, insane misanthropist who wrote to disgust men with their 
species. 

Whatever individuality Americans may lack, there is certainly none 
in charging them with the want of it. A renegade French priest, who 
in turn betrayed the church and the people, and who survived the Revol- 
utionary War less than fifteen years, Abbe Raynal, by his remark that 
‘¢ America had not produced a single man of genius,’’ although Wash- 
ington and Franklin were both alive, stung Jefferson to rejoinder: 
‘¢When we shall have existed as long as the Greeks did before they pro- 
duced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the French a Racine and Voltaire, 
the English a Shakespeare and Milton, should this reproach still be true, 
we will inquire from what unfriendly cause it has proceeded, that the 
other countries of Europe and quarters of the earth shall not have 
inscribed any name of ours on the roll of poets.’’ From that time to 
this, ignorant or lazy -foreign criticism -has simply ‘reéchoed the.French- 
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man’s reproach, or contented itself with naming the model alleged to be 
imitated. 

But American originality must not be defended on the Hibernian 
ground of cranial sterility. Whatis necessary to constitute originality ? 
Does it require a unique vocabulary, style and society, so that American 
authorship shall differ from any other, as the French does from the Ger- 
man, or the Russian from the English? Then must we forget our native 
tongue and our lineage. We are as much the creatures of our Saxon 
speech as any people are of theirs. All literature has this limitation: 
it must embody the character of the race and the times out of which it 
springs. Only a France can produce the classical Racine or the romantic 
Hugo. Only a Germany can embody its breadth of culture in a Goethe. 
Dante is necessarily an Italian, and Shakespeare English. Does, then, 
American authorship represent American culture and life? And are 
these distinct types from anything European? ‘To ask anything more is 
to require us.to be not orginal, but aboriginal. The craving for the dia- 
lectic stories of Bret Harte, or the fantastic passion of Joaquin Miller, 
or the Tupper versification and Swinburne alliteration of Walt Whit- 
man, is an appetite for novelty, not a taste for nice discrimination. , It 
is hunger not sentiment. 

If our writers are not original because they have prototypes in other 
authors, where is there any original literature? Did not Chaucer follow 
in the footsteps of Bocaccio and the trouveres? Shakespeare inherit 
the freedom of the interludes and the tales of Plutarch and of older dram- 
atists? Milton follow Dante, as he did Virgil? the Elizabethans pore 
over Hesiod and Plautus? the men of the Restoration copy Racine and 
Moliére? If Bryant and Longfellow are disciples of Wordsworth, so is 
Tennyson ; and Wordsworth speaks of Burns as one 


«* Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 
And showed my youth 
How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.” 


Does Lowell belong to Coleridge’s metaphysical school? so do the 


Brownings. Is Irving modelled on Addison and Goldsmith? so is 
Charles Lamb. Is Holmes taught point by Pope? so are Lockyer and 
Dobson. 


But it is as easy as it is unmeaning to trace these resemblances. They 
only save the critic the trouble of hunting up definite adjectives. A 
more pleasing task awaits us, and that is to show that there is a distinct 
type of American literature, and that there are English critics discern- 
ing enough to allow it. Passing by such theologians as Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Timothy Dwight ; such legal luminaries as Kent and Story ; 
such political theorists as Paine, such naturalists as Franklin; it is re- 
markable how the older essayists and novelists and poets of America 
impress one both in regard to themes and styles with their nationality. 
Irving has already been adduced. His contemporaries, Halleck, Pauld- 
ing and Drake were society men who wrote for New York wits. Cooper’s 
Leather Stocking tales could only have been composed in America. 
They dealt with aboriginal life in its mortal contact with frontiersmen of 
another race. Perhaps for this very reason they have grown obsolete. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, his only attempt at sustained epic, was con- 
fessedly designed, even to the choice of metre, to rescue from oblivion 
the fast fading legends and manners of the Indians,—a task no earlier 
diligence or art had been able to accomplish. Poe gave a new phase to 
poetry, greatly developing the phonetic subserviency of the language to 
metrical effects. His influence has been marked in England, and Swin- 
burne with his mellifluous jingle, may fairly be said to elaborate what 
Poe began. In the opinion of the London Spectator, ‘‘ Poe stands as 
much alone among verse writers as Salvator Rosa among painters.”’ 
Bryant’s achievements drew from a London review in 1824 the remark 
that ‘‘ it is quite idle to set up for America the benefit of a young lan- 
guage, for she does not require it,’’ and the famous Christopher North 
counted it one of the greatest merits of his writings that, to quote Ir- 
ving’s language, they were ‘‘imbued with the independent spirit and 
buoyant aspirations incident to a youthful, a free and a rising country.’’ 
Irving himself was counted by Miss Mitford as the “ founder of a class 
of writers.’’ As a historian, he is more picturesque than Robertson, 
and his poetic temperament would not let him sink to the frigidity of 
Hallam and Coxe, while his undefiled English kept him from the affec- 
tations of Mitford and the sonorous pomposity of Gibbon. When to 
the name of Irving are added those of Prescott, Ticknor and Motley, it 
will be seen at once what American authors have done for Spanish his- 
tory, and they have done it with such success that English scholars have 
nearly abandoned that field to them. 

As a humorist, Irving is a type of something purely American. The 
characteristic feature of his wit appears in Holmes, Saxe and Lowell. 
It will be found in Bret Harte, and in such professional humorists as 
Mark Twain, Charles Dudley Warner, Artemus Ward and G. R. Locke. 
An English essayist described it as a pathetic extravagance landing the 
reader 1n grotesque and unexpected conceits. It is a mock-serious bur- 
lesque, too amiable for sarcasm, hardly even reaching raillery. Its ex- 
travagance is born of our national exuberance, our clear atmosphere and 
our broad expanse of territory; nearly all Americans participate in it, 
but Europe is quite innocent of it. 

In the other direction; compere Hawthorne’s treatment of the mys- 





terious and supernatural with that of Mrs. Shelley or Byron. All have 
chosen its dark side, but the analytical skill, the tender sympathy with 


“human suffering, the refinement of taste, in Hawthorne render such a 


book as Frankenstein a nightmare and Manfred a delirium. If Lowell 
belongs to the metaphysical poets, there is a gentle, cheerful mysticism 
in him quite distinct from the hard intellectual abstractions of Browning, 
or the personifying vehemence of Shelley. If he is not their equal in 
genius, he is not, at all events, their imitator. 

These illustrations of a distinctly American quality in our national 
literature might be indefinitely extended, but they must close with refer- 
ence to two authors just deceased, each of whom won a foremost place 
in English esteem, and adorned his country with illustrious achievements 
in letters. Emerson may readily be likened to Coleridge. The con- 
versational lectures of the one answer to the ‘‘ Table Talk ’’ of the other. 
Both were philosophical and poetic. ‘The influence of each was espe- 
cially felt by thoughtful and cultivated men. Neither applied himself to 
any sustained systematic production. Coleridge was fresh from the 
study of German idealism, and popularized the intuitional deductive 
philosophy in England. Emerson belongs to the inductive period, is 
Socratic, and by penetrating into the inner nature of things sought a 
basis for a scientific history and faith. The first would systematize ex- 
isting, disconnected thoughts ; the other would harbinger a new age. 
One was dreamy and discursive; the other incisive and ethical. Is 
there not in these two men the embodiment in the one of old England, 
and of New England in the other? One represents Cambridge on the 
Wyse, the other Cambridge on the Charles river. 

Mr. Longfellow was the product of the highest cultivation, and this 
tends to wear away individuality. He was rather an artist than an in- 
spired poet. Had he not been a scholar he would not have written as 
much probably, or as well, as the more ardent Whittier. Notwithstanding 
his wide and accurate acquaintance with Spanish, German, Italian and 
other literatures, there is an American stamp upon him which no library 
atmosphere could corrode. One feature of his genius Cardinal Wise- 
man long ago pointed out: ‘‘ There is no greater lack in English liter- 
ature than that of a poet of the people, of one who shall be to the labor- 
ing classes of England what Goethe is to the peasant of Germany. 
There is one writer who approaches nearer than any other to this stan- 
dard, and he has already gained such a hold on our hearts that it is almost 
unnecessary for me to mention his name.’’ Such was the prelate’s char- 
acterization of Longfellow. Our poet has all Crabbe’s sympathy with 
lowly life, much of Wordsworth’s sensibility to ‘‘humble truth.’’ But 
unlike Crabbe who makes us pity the miseries of the poor, unlike Dickens 
who teaches us to respect the lowly despite hard hands and rustic ways, 
Longfellow exhibits the artisan’s station and toilas royal. He sings the 
cheerful, happy song of respected labor. Is it not the genius of Ameri- 
can life thus to transfigure common life with the graces of cultivation, 
and to irradiate skill in practical arts with honor and gladness? We 
need not dwell on other aspects of Mr. Longfellow’s muse, since, what- 
ever his theme, his art touches it with a spiritualizing grace. That is his 
preéminent characteristic. 

Perhaps it will be long before American authors convince a nation 
which possessed Shakespeare for two hundred years, and knew not that 
he was their greatest poet until the German Schlegel aroused its people to 
a sense of his genius, that they have individuality, or represent a distinct 
phase of national life. If they withhold their approbation, we shall the 
sooner come to a definite consciousness of our own character and to 
greater self-reliance. But, as has been shown, there are thoughtful 
minds across the great waters who have seen the light in the western sky, 
and perceive that it is no meteor gleam, but a self-sphered star mounting 
higher and higher, to shine through all the night which envelopes human 
life in mystery. 








HAIG OF BEMERSYDE. 
T would be hard to find a rhyme which has taken firmer hold of the 
people of Scotland than the prophecy of Thomas Earldoune, better 
known as ‘‘ Thomas, the Rhymer :”’ 


«‘Betyde what may betyde, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemersyde.” 


‘‘The Rhymer,’’ a prophetic bard, and Haig were neighboring 
lairds, about 1290, and while Thomas prophesied the Haig’s survival, 
he prophesied his own family’s extinction :—‘‘ The hare sall kittle (lit- 
ter) on my hearthstone.”’ 7 

It isa curious fact that a Mr. Currie and others saw, in 1839, the 
actual fulfilment of the prophecy,—two young hares crouching in a 
nettlebush on the ruined hearthstone. 

With varying fortunes, the Haigs continued at Bemersyde until 1602, 
when James Haig, ‘‘a bad lot,’’ became seventeenth laird. He had a 
brother, William, an able Edinburgh lawyer, much concerned in momen- 
tous political matters, whose life was a historic romance. William was ulti- 
mately compelled to seek an asylum from political prosecution in Hol- 
land, and died there in 1636. His nephew David succeeded. He had by 
a Holland lady a remarkable son, Anthony, who became a Quaker, and 
on this account spent four years in the Edinburgh ‘Tolbooth, whilst his 
wife prevented Bemersyde going toruim. Anthony had a brother William, 
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also an intense Quaker. This William, an excellent man, migrated 


to London, and thence to America, with his family, and had a son, | 


Obadiah. Anthony subsequently conformed sufficiently to keep himself | 


out of trouble, and enable him to stick to the darling object of his heart, 
the rehabilitation of Bemersyde. He left a son, Zerubbabel—Quaker 
nomenclature comes in. Zerubbabel’s afflictions were not confined to 
his name. Mrs. Zerubbabel presented twelve daughters in succession to 
her much enduring lord, and all Tweedside was in dire alarm lest the 
Rhymer should prove a fraud after all, when a thirteenth child, a son, 
restored the bard’s credit. This son, Anthony, was as careful and 
punctilious as Jonathan Oldbuck. One of his correspondents was Wal- 
ter Scott’s father. 
man. It was during his reign that Scott carried Turner over to Bemer- 
a tall, gabled, antique-looking building, with turrets at the four corners, 
surrounded by a quaint garden. 

Scott’s friend, James Haig, left sons who died unmarried, leaving sis- 
ters, who, on the score of health, abandoned Bemersyde for Rome. 
They were all maiden ladies. What was now to happen? They cast 
about for an eligible Haig, and through an intimate friend, a nobleman, 
heard of a young officer of Engineers, equerry to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. He came (to Rome) like a Roman of old, saw and conquered. 
If a relation at all, he was of the remotest, but he was worthy, and a 
Haig, and now, lucky wight, reigns, with many thousand pounds a 
year, at Bemersyde. It would be interesting to learn the fate of the 
American branch, but Mr. Russell, who has lately chronicled the history 
of the remarkable family, seems to be silent on that point. Perhaps 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
THOMPSON’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ORACE’S rule was a very good one for poetry, and much modern 
verse would be the better for a longer rest on the shelves than even 
his prescribed term. Prof. Thompson has adopted a practice that is of 
still greater service to his readers. He publishes a third edition of his 
‘« Social Science and National Economy,”’ first printed in 1875, and he 
changes it boldly and freely, to bring it up abreast of the latest and best 
judgment on controverted questions discussed in it, and to make it serve 
as a text-book of instruction for high schools and colleges. The book 
itself (‘‘ Elements of Political Economy, with especial reference to the 
Industrial History of Nations. By Robert Ellis Thompson, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Social Science in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates) remains the same, one of the strongest present- 
ments of the principles that govern the American school of national 
economists, and one of the most useful for thoughtful readers, and men, 
and women too, who desire to strengthen their minds and to gain abso- 
lute convictions for political and economical opinions, as well as a store 
of good reasons for their faith. The vexed questions in political and 
social science are all clearly, succinctly and exhaustively treated by 
Prof. Thompson, and population, land, money, labor, taxation, tariff, 
are the problems which he solves. His demonstration, on historic as 
well as practical grounds, of the merits of the protective tariff, is the best 
summary that can be put in the hands of Congressmen, editors, and all 
who have to deal with the questions that still remain to be settled. The 
simplicity, cogency and merit of his statement of facts, reasoning and 
inferences, appeal alike to the thoughtful student, the working man, the 
capitalist, and the legislator. Indeed, the great merit of the economical 
school which Prof. Thompson ably represents, is that it seeks to har- 
monize all interests, to enhance the prosperity of the whole country and 
of every class of employments, of occupations thought to be diverse, and 
to reconcile the producer and the consumer in support of a policy which 
has hitherto enhanced their mutual prosperity. It is as the exponent of 
views that have made the United States strong and powerful and pros- 
perous, that Prof. Thompson exposes the fallacies and controverts the 
specious arguments of the free traders, who seek to advance their own 
special interests as importers, their hobbies as theorists, and their influ- 
ence in Congress as representatives of New York and the foreign coun- 
tries for which it furnishes an outlet. 

Fortunately there are other topics quite as essential as the Tariff, on 
which Professor Thompson teaches lessons that are accepted by 
those who differ from him most widely on industrial questions. His 
views on Education are those of a man who has had unusually large ex- 
perience of actual instruction, and entertains opinions that are the re- 
sults of his own independent study of the vexed problems of popular 
universal instruction. 
and subjects of legislation, such as Currency, Banking and other kin- 
dred questions of value and importance, even in the eyes of the most 
practical men, is clear and concise, and cannot fail to assist in ridding 
the debate in the press, or in Congress, of much of the extraneous mat- 
ter that helps to darken counsel. ‘ 

It is by dwelling at greater length on such subjects of living and 
pressing interest that Professor Thompson has recast this edition of his 
book in a way likely to make it a handbook for use and reference by 
a very large and growing class of inquirers. To do this without making 





His statement of the points open to discussion | 
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it over-bulky, he has ruthlessly cut out much of the historical learning 
that made the earlier and original issues attractive. It is to be hoped that 
in omitting the exhaustive sections on land occupation in early times 


| and distant countries, he has had in mind the preparation of a volume 


specially devoted to this topic, for it is one that especially calls for just 


| such adiscussion as is most likely to come from an American, able to 


Anthony’s son, James, was a cultivated and travelled | 
| in a manual of National Economy. 
syde, when the first artist made a memorable picture of the mansion,— | 








look abroad and at home, and to gather opinions and express judg- 
ments in perfect freedom from local prejudices or class sympathies. 
Tne lesson is one that will yet come home to us too, and before many 
years there will be need to apply it to our own Western wilds. 

Some of the notable changes in this revised edition are worth mark- 
ing, as evidence of the growth of subjects that take their proper place 
Thus, in lieu of a proof ef the 
vices of the English Poor-Law, there is a clear statement of the error 
inherent in any system of prison contract-labor. ‘There are new sec- 
tions devoted to the subject of Money as the instrument of exchange 
and association, and on the restoration of silver asa currency. The 
former arguments in support of a National currency are replaced by 
strong appeals for free banking, repeal of internal revenue taxes, distri- 
bution of surplus revenue among the States for education and the ex- 
tinction of local and State debts,—all subjects that are well worth care- 
ful study and thorough analysis. The results of the Census of 1880 
are introduced as the best proofs of the result and the need of a Protec- 
tive Tariff. Is it quite true that France is still protectionist in its last 
tariff revision? There seems but too much reason to fear that the 
French manufacturers will find, to their cost, that the Anglomania of 
their representatives has done incalculable mischief, and as France has 
less strength to recover from bad industrial legislation, the evil will be 
harder to bear, and the remedy more difficult to apply, than in this 
country, where tariff legislation has been a series of accidents all round. 

Fair trade in England, protection in Canada, reciprocity with 
British America, are all living topics of actual importance in our own 
industrial legislation, and to each of these subjects Professor Thompson 
devotes room and space enough to enable every studious reader to 
master the principles at stake. He shows the experiment made by 
Prussia in a reduced tariff from 1864 to 1879, and the return to its old 
protective policy to restore and repair the losses that resulted from its 
free-trade policy. He points out the similar fate of theoretical econo- 
mists in Sweden, and the enforced acceptance of tariff legislation in a 
country with few resources, as the only means of maintaining its popula- 
tion in reasonable comfort. He has added an admirable argument, in 
brief yet pithy and effective form, in support of protection for American 
industry, with discrimination in favor of American shipping, to last at 
least until home production gives us American ships enough to carry 
our products all the world over, and American manufactures are supplied 
in large enough quantities, and at cheap enough prices, to supply all 
the markets of this and other countries, our natural allies in trade, at 
rates that cannot be reached by any free-trade production. It is by 
such reasoning that tariff legislation will be made to conform to the real 
interests and real wishes of our peuple. 

Professor Thompson has served the cause of economical education 
in this country by the careful revision and recasting of his book, and by 
making it a manual of ready reference for all who want arguments and 
strongholds of reasoning for an American policy in tariff, in banking, 
in currency, and in the other questions that are still open for Congres- 
sional legislation. There can be no better antidote for the flood of so- 
called literature issued by free-trade associations abroad and by their 
agencies in this country, than a diligent study of Thompson’s political 
economy. It is growing into use as a handbook for higher schools 
and colleges, and it is thus serving its best purpose, as a means of educa- 
tion in the right direction, of the younger generation that is fast coming 
to the front to control the future of the country and to secure the best 
fruits of its vast resources. There can be no better manual of self- 
instruction than this volume put in the hands of the actual workingmen 
in great industrial establishments,—for, after all, it is not enough that 
they should be Protectionists from a selfish belief that it is their interest 
to be so, but it is important that they should know the reasons that 
apply alike to other pursuits and to other countries, under the same 
conditions as those that make tariff legislation an important element in 
American prosperity. Best of all, however, is the special merit, that 
Thompson’s national political economy is in no sense local or confined 
to mere industrial topics, but covers the whole range of subjects pertinent 
to real national elevation. 








LITERATURE. 
REMINISCENCES OF ORIEL COLLEGE AND THE OXFORD MOVE. 
MENT. 

R. Moz.ey’s book (‘‘ Reminiscences Chiefly of Oriel College and 

the Oxford Movement,”’ by tle Rev. T. Mozley, M. A. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston,) is extremely interesting. Opening it here 
and there, one might think it gossiping and disconnected, but read asa 
whole its general design is apparent, and the story it tells is well worth 
our attention. At the age of seventy-five, the writer looks back to what 
was to him, and to so many, a golden age; the characters in it, even 
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those of a less relation and an humbler degree, have for him an unearthly 
radiance. He feels that, imperfect and trifling though his reminiscences 
may be, he would be deaf to a Divine call had he allowed them to sink 
with him into his not very distant grave. A year ago, he tells us, he 
began his record, and, as he wrote, death after death removed many 
. whom he had introduced or who might be specially interested—twenty 
within six months. He wrote apace, and with a pen all the more flow- 
ing from his many years of leader-writing for the London Zzmes. The 
manuscript well nigh finished, he sent to Cardinal Newman the headings 
of ninety-nine chapters, and received from that eminent man the re- 
minder that, even where the persons named in the headings were no 
longer here, there were survivors and friends whose feelings had to be 
respected. The Cardinal added that he had a dread of controversy. 
“«T can only hope,’’ says Mr. Mozley, ‘that he will find his warnings 
anticipated, though of course I cannot be sure of that from his own 
point of view.’’ 

The purpose of the book would seem to be to give a history of the 
growth of the author’s mind, while telling of the remarkable men with 
whom he was thrown at the beginning of his career. He came into 
residence at Oriel College in 1825, and for two and a half years was a 
pupil of Newman. In 1829, at Newman’s encouragement and urgency, 
he stood for a Fellowship at Oriel and was elected. In 1833, the Ox- 
ford movement began, and into this he threw himself with great ardor. 
At the period of chief excitement, 1835 to 1836, he had a hand in almost 
all that was done, and always, so to speak, at Newman’s side. He had 
lived for years in close intimacy with Newman’s mother and sisters, and 
in 1836 he married one of the sisters. These facts seem to explain the 
hold which Newman had upon him. Jburing the heat of the contest 
of the years which followed—1836 to 1843,—Mozley was in his element, 
for his delight seems to have been in the sound of battle. He confesses 
again and again that he is no theologian ; he did not, from his inmost 
heart, accept the teachings of the Oxford men. ‘‘I was never really 
serious,’’ he says, ‘‘in a sober, business-like fashion. I had neither the 
power nor the will to enter into any great argument with the resolution 
to accept the legitimate conclusion. Even when I was sacrificing my 
days, my strength, my means, my prospects, my peace and quiet, all I 
had, to the cause, it was an earthly contest, not a spiritual one. It 
occupied me, it excited me, it gratified my vanity, it soothed my self- 
complacency, it identified me with what I honestly believed to be a very 
grand crusade, it afforded me the hopes of contributing to great achieve- 
ments. But, good as the cause might be, and considerable as my part 
might be in it, I was never the better man for it, and, not being the 
better, I never was the wiser.’’ 

From 1841 to 1843 he was editor of the British Critic, the then 
chief organ of the Oxford men. In the latter year, after a short visit 
with his wife to Normandy, and some intercourse with the French 
clergy, he suddenly fancied it his duty to conform to the Church of 
Rome. He wrote of this half-formed intention to Newman and re- 
ceived the advice to ‘‘ Think over it two years.’’ He says that if New- 
man had expressed approval, or the merest acquiescence, he would have 
gone over at once. One fancies it was in part a wish to throw off his 
orders. He says ‘‘I was distracted and wearied with discussions above 
my measure, my faculties and my attainments.’’ 

He did not delay his decision two years, for it would seem that in 
less than two months he had abandoned all thought of joining the 
Church of Rome. He does not state the fact in terms, but it is well 
known, that in 1843 he became one of the leader-writers for the Zimes. 
He ceased thus to take part in the Oxford movement, and there could 
no longer be confidential correspondence with the leaders of it on the 
heart of affairs. ‘‘But,’’ he says, ‘‘I had frequent letters from New- 
man, and occasional reminders that what I did must be for heaven as 
well as for earth, and would have to be so judged.’’ For a long 
time afterwards the line which the 7zmes took in regard to the Oxford 
movement was favorable. In 1848, when Hampden was made, by Lord 
John Russell, Bishop of Hereford, a series of articles of great strength 
and vehemence, denouncing the appointment, were undoubtedly ftom 
Mozley’s pen. 

Two years after Mozley’s abandonment of the Oxford movement, 
Newman made his own plunge. He was received into the Church of 
Rome in 1845. Mr. Gladstone has said of the going over in that year 
and in 1851 of so many of the most learned and devoted of the clergy, 
that it was to ‘‘their own great detriment as well as ours.’’ It must 
certainly be said both of Newman and of Manning that they have pro- 
duced nothing in the communion in which so great elevation has been 
given them to compare in value with what they gave forth while in the 
Church of England. The single exception is Newman’s ‘‘ Apologia’”’ 
which, as a laying bare of mental processes, stands almost alone in 
literature. 


Mr. Mozley’s book is misleading, we cannot but think, in the prom- . 


inence he gives to Newman in the Oxford movement. He says of the 
entire group of writers: ‘I do not think one of them, with the excep- 
tion of Keble, would be a living name a century hence, but for his share 
in the light of Newman’s genius and goodness.’’ ‘The answer to this is 
the very fact that a common instinct placed another name at the head of 


the school, and this in spite of Dr..Arnold’s persistent attempt to make’ 





the title Newmanites. Newman himself, however, has said of Dr. Pusey, 
that he felt for him, as early as 1827-8, enthusiastic admiration. He 
adds: ‘‘ His great learning, his immense diligence, his scholarlike mind, 
his simple devotion to the cause of religion, overcame me.’’ He speaks 
of him further, at the date of 1834, as having a vast influence in con- 
sequence in part of his deep religious seriousness and the munificence of 
his charities. Dr. Pusey still lives at the age of eighty-three, and in 
thought and mind he is unchanged. Not for him the silk and purple of 
worldly honors, but rather the devotion of heart of multitudes, and the 
deep respect of men of all shades of religious opinion. 

It illustrates the sad effects which, even with great men, may follow 
doctrinal differences, that Newman and Whately who had been closely 
associated at Oxford, and had been much to each other, should in after 
years have been estranged. ‘‘The time came,’’ Mr. Mozley says, 
‘¢when they were in the same city (Dublin) for seven years, passing one 
another in the streets without even recognition.’’ It is probably safe to 
say that the blame for this unhappy state of things was not wholly due 
to Whately. Ina letter of his to Newman, in 1834, when their diver- 
gence had been established, he says: ‘* Let us pray for each other that 
it may please God to enlighten whichever of us is in any point in error, 
and recall him to the truth, and that at any rate we may hold fast that 
charity without which all faith that can subsist apart from it (though 
enough to remove mountains), and all knowledge, will profit us noth- 
ing.”’ 
an Mozley’s book abounds in lively narrative and anecdote, and 
generally it may be said of it that it is like excellent talk. He describes 
Newman as thin and pale, with large, lustrous eyes, not carrying his head 
aloft, or making the best use of his height, and having a slight bend 
forwards, owing perhaps to the rapidity of his movements, and to his al- 
ways talking while he was walking. He walked quickly, and with a 
congenial companion talked incessantly. It was said of him that when 
his mouth was shut it looked as if it never could open, and when it was 
open it looked as if it never could shut. ‘‘ Yet he was never so busy or 
so preoccupied, but that he had always upon him a burden of conscien- 
tious duties to be attended to, calls of civility or kindness, promises to 
be fulfilled, bits of thoughtfulness carried out, rules of his own to be at- 
tended to. ”’ | 

Of the odd things the book contains is the following account of Mr. 
Mozley’s taking the early daily service in a parish containing the famous 
borough of Old Sarum—the date must have been soon after the passage 
of the first Reform Bill : 

‘«The congregation consisted of the clerk, some school children, and 
a bright-looking old fellow, with a full, rubicund face and a profusion of 
white hair. The service over, the children went to the parsonage for 
the breakfast they had well earned. The old gentleman hung behind, 
waiting forme. He expressed his warm approval of the daily service. 
When people had nothing else to do, they could not do better than say 
their prayers. For his part, his work was over and he was proud of it. 
He had been of the Borough of Old Sarum, and had returned two rep- 
resentatives to Parliament for forty years, all honest men and gentlemen, 
not the sort of men they were sending to Parliament ‘in these days.’’’ 





A PaaDIN oF Finance. By Edward Jenkins. (James R. Os- 
good & Co., Boston.) In this very noticeable book Mr. Jenkins 
has worked in a different way from that pursued in his famous ‘‘Ginx’s 
Baby’’ and other pronounced satires. There is a satirical vein in “A 
Paladin of Finance,’’ but the book is not a distinctively satiric piece of 
writing. Nor is it allegorical or figurative ; it is a straightforward pic- 
ture of manners, weighted with the moral of the criminal recklessness 
of modern speculation, but needing no ‘ key’”’ for its elucidation, and 
giving the sunny and noble sides of human nature a fair showing. For 
our own part, we much prefer a book laid out on such lines to the un- 
mitigated bitterness that this author has hitherto indulged in, and we 
have no hesitation in affirming this to be by far the pleasantest, if not 
the most powerful, of Mr. Jenkins’s literary performances. Yet, while 
we miss here the saturnine vividness of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,’’ ‘‘A Paladin 
of Finance’’ is by no means deficient in power ; it is strong without 
being crushing or depressing. 

The central idea is the project of an enthusiastic Romanist to estab- 
lish the Catholic church in a position of unassailable influence. The 
argument of this individual—one Signor Francisco Cosmo—is that the 
religious side of the question is not enough to secure this preéminence ; 
he labors for the church as a spiritual agency, but believes that, as it is 
to work through human means, the first thing to be done is to make 
those means impregnable. Cosmo finds, he says, that the roots of 
Protestantism are sapped and destroyed by science and reason ; reason 
and belief are incompatible, hence Protestantism with the virus in its 
veins is doomed ; Rome has happily been spared ; it neither reads nor 
thinks, hence faith remains, and the hope of the world is therein cen- 
tred. The governing force of the world is money, and to make Rome 
the power it needs to be, holding the spiritual future of the earth in its 
grasp, it is essential that the church should be the great financial au- 
thority and influence. But Cosme sees the money power of the earth 
in the hands of infidels, Protestants and Jews, and he holds that the 


‘ first thing. to: do, to’put the church in its true commanding place,‘ is ‘to 
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reverse this order. Maturing his magnificent plans in Rome, he comes 
to Paris armed with documentary power from the Vatican, and enters 
upon his great scheme by ingenious efforts to secure the support of 
wealthy and influential Catholic families. Having thus indicated the 
idea, it is not necessary we should attempt to detail the complicated 
and ingenious methods by which it is worked out. In its development 
a number of very striking portraitures are presented, and not since Bul- 
wer’s ‘‘ Parisians’’ has contemporary Paris been drawn with such in- 
cisive thoroughness ; and, as we have intimated, the scene is not all 
grim, the draught not all bitter. One of the big fish whom Cosmo 
hopes to land in his net is a coarse millionaire whose heart is wrapped 
up in a blind daughter. The episode is narrated in a most touching 
manner ; the grossness of the parent ; the one soft place in his nature, 
his desire to see the poor girl married and her happiness assured before 
he dies, and his uncouth plans for this result,—all this is told with a 
wholesome directness which commands a corresponding sympathy in the 
reader. Cosmo comes to grief, naturally, but his motives are so logi- 
cally insisted on that one cannot help feeling some regret for the failure 
of so much intelligent energy ; neither is there reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity in most that he does; for the rest, he was raised a Jesuit. ‘‘A 
Paladin of Finance ’’ is a thoughtful book, sustained by fine humor. 





Von Hotst’s Lire or CaLtHoun.—The materials from which a com- 
plete narrative of the life of Calhoun could be constructed are not, if 
they exist at all, within the reach of the biographer ; and Dr. Von 
‘Holst has been compelled to depend for his facts almost exclusively 
upon the record of Calhoun’s acts asa public man. The personality 
presented in these pages, therefore, (‘‘ John C. Calhoun.’’ By H. Von 
Holst. ‘‘ American Statesmen’’ Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.,) is wholly that of the statesman, and there are absolutely no 
glimpses at all of the inner life of the individual, such as are presented 
in the biography of John Quincy Adams, and, in a less degree, in that 
of Alexander Hamilton. The result is that Dr. Von Holst’s work is 
less entertaining than the two volumes of the series that preceded it. 
There are great gaps in Calhoun’s history which are not filled at all, 
and much that is said respecting the motives that impelled him to 
action in certain great cases rests merely upon conjecture. 

The biography also is peculiar, in that the biographer is so strongly 
opposed to the political theories and teachings of Calhoun that he 1s 
rarely able to eulogize him, excepting at the cost of a demand upon the 
credulity of the reader. The author’s general view is that Calhoun was 
an intensely patriotic, but a sadly mistaken, man; that he loved the 
Union, while he pushed steadily forward the work of disintegration ; that 
he was a worshipper of liberty, while he advocated passionately the 
“‘ great good’’ of slavery ; and that, while he was a far-sighted statesman, 
he yet could not perceive that the perpetuation of slavery in such a land 
as this was an impossibility. It is hard to reconcile such apparently 
paradoxical assertions. It is not easy to accept the view that the man 
who repeatedly declared that slavery must and should be maintained even 
at the cost of the disruption of the Union, loved the Union and clung to it 
with fond affection; nor is it less difficult to believe that Calhoun saw, 
with what his biographer repeatedly calls ‘‘ appalling clearness,’’ the 
“certain results of his teachings, if we must also believe that the appalling 
clearness of his vision never induced him for a moment to recant or to 
take a step backward. 

Some injustice may have been done to Calhoun by the rough esti- 
mate of him made by general public opinion ; but all the indications 
are that that estimate upon the whole is right; that he was a man of 
great powers, but of narrow mind; a man who possessed many of the 
qualities of a statesman without the greatest qualities of largeness of 
view, perception of true principle, and ability to follow a policy men- 
tally to its consequences. He was a sectionalist, and a man of one pre- 
dominating idea. He had persuaded himself that slavery was right, 
because to hold any other opinion was inexpedient and inconvenient, 
and he was neither wise enough nor great enough to perceive the de- 
moralizing influence of slavery and its ruinous consequences, and to 
proclaim the truth at the cost of his popularity. He had accepted the 
State sovereignty idea, because his community accepted it as useful for 
the defence of their peculiar institutions, and he was either unable or un- 
willing to see that that idea led directly toward anarchy. A man of 
such opinions may be honest, but he cannot be considered sagacious. 
He may have brilliant powers as a debater or as a political manager, but 
he must take rank far below the statesmen who have known the right 
and followed it; and this is just the position Calhoun now occupies in 
the estimation of the world. 

The only strong reason that can be given for attributing to him the 
possession of larger capacity, is found in the fact, clearly shown by his 
biographer, that in his early years Calhoun was truly a national man ; 
that he did not accept the State sovereignty heresy ; that he regarded 
the United States as a great nation, and that he was in advance of most 
of his contemporaries in advocating reforms which we now perceive to 
be positively necessary. Calhoun, for example, sixty years ago, insisted 
that the solution of the Indian problem lay in the education of the 
Indian children. We are just now putting this proposition into prac- 
tice in a timid, tentative way. If it had been in operation ever since 








Calhoun first suggested it, there would not now be a wild Indian in 
the land, and we should have saved millions of money and thousands 
of lives. Calhoun also considered it an error to deal with the Indian 
tribes as independent nations, and we know now that he was right, and 
that the foolish policy denounced by him was a fruitful source of woe. 
These and some other things are to his credit, and they may be regarded 
as indicating a possibility that, under better influences, he might have 
developed into a greater man; but they cannot sustain his claim to ex- 
ceptional greatness when they are weighed against the facts of his later 
career, when his powers were fully ripe. 

Dr. Von Holst has written the narrative with a degree of skill ; but 
he is sometimes obscure, and at all times much too argumentative. He 
maintains a continual controversy with Calhoun, of course with the 
advantage of the light afforded by later events, and with the further 
advantage that Calhoun cannot reply. But the story generally is told 
with enough distinctness and force; the chief defect being that, as 
there was not very much of astory to tell, the narrative has been 
pieced out with argument. 





Essays, HERE AND ELSEWHERE. By E. S. Nadal. (Macmillan & 
Co., London.) Mr. Nadal’s book is not very appropriately named. But 
a small proportion of the articles constituting it are Essays, according 
to any fair acceptation of that term, the bulk of the book consisting of 
descriptive and narrative articles. These papers are slight of texture, 
yet are something more than superficial. One, for example, called ‘‘ A 
Trip to a Political Convention,’’ leads the reader to expect a study of 
American caucus methods; he soon finds it to be merely a transcript, 
and not at all a close one, of railway scenes, but the glimpses of west- 
ern life and manners which the writer lightly gives, are very agreeable. 
The same graceful touch is noted ina little paper called ‘‘ The Old 
Boston Road,’’ describing a locality not far from New York, but so cu- 
riously neglected by the rail that it yet remains in ante-steam-car quiet. 
Very appreciative observation is to be found in these articles, and they 
will prove pleasant to the person who reads for rest rather than for titila- 
tion of the nerves. The really valuable part of the book, however, is 
inconsiderable in quantity. It may be said to consist of the essays on 
Thackeray and Byron, and the paper on Literary Criticism. The esti- 
mate of Thackeray appears to us especially sound and judicious ; in a 
few pages we have summed up the leading characteristics of this rich but 
contradictory nature. The view taken is far more conducive to a 
proper understanding of the great writer than that of Mr. Trollope, and 
of most critics who have assumed to tell us what Thackeray was and 
was not. The essay on Byron has not the same direct kind of interest, 
but it forcibly presents the character of that fiery genius. These articles 
are every way admirable. Other papers of a personal kind,—on Bryant, 
Artemus Ward, etc.—are written with discriminating force, but are less 
elaborate. Mr. Nadal has produced a thoughtful book that will appeal 
to thoughtful people. 





Mark Twain’s ‘‘ STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT.’’—That the majority of 
men are in fact but children of a larger growth, is sufficiently proved— 
all the many other demonstrations put to one side—by the popularity 
of the books which constitute the bulk of the world’s reading. The 
trivial and the foolish practically monopolize the field, and the average 
immaturity of mankind, regardless of length of years, stands confessed. 
On what other theory are we to allow the favor in which Mark Twain is 
held? Another of this writer’s books has been put forth (‘‘ The Stolen 
White Elephant,’’ etc. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston), and a 
greater mass of vulgarity and stupid inanity has rarely been put between 
honest muslin covers. We believe Mr. Twain has an idea that his in- 
anity is exquisite fooling, and he may think that choice of word a 
compliment ; but there are a few readers here and there who know the 
difference between the humorous vacuity of ‘‘ Dundreary’”’ and the 
‘‘ Happy Thoughts’’ man, and the pestiferous affectations of Mark 
Twain. There is scarcely a genuinely humorous idea in this book ; to 
be exact, there are just two: the idea of the ‘‘ Punch Brothers’’ is 
whimsical, with a foundation of truth, and the ‘‘ Ass,’’ in the *‘ Notes of 
an Idle Vacation,’’ who spoils the minister’s and old sea captain’s 
stories with his inconsequential rejoinders, is a felicitous invention. 
But that is all, and, compared with the body of the book, it is a baga- 
telle ; there is absolutely nothing else to claim the attention of men of 
sense and lovers of hearty fun. There is an insincerity in the way the 
book is gotten up and announced, but we are naturally used by this time 
to such dodges by our funny men. ‘There is nothing new in the volume, 
—by which we do not mean that it is a bound-up collection of magazine 
articles merely, but that most of its contents have appeared in other 
books put out under Mark Twain’s name. Book buyers have a right to 
protest against that kind of joking. ‘This volume would make a sorry 
show in bulk without the ‘‘ Idle Excursion,’’ ‘‘ Punch Brothers’’ and 
other articles which have figured in at least two other collections of Mr. 
Twain’s pieces. The ‘‘ Excursion”’ is the best thing here, and it is in 
the main pleasant reading enough. The ‘‘ Stolen White Elephant’’ is 
a trifle of some twenty pages, as silly as it is slight; and the same char- 
acterization will fairly apply to ‘‘ Crime.in Connecticut,’’ «‘ A Curious 

*Experience,’’ Mr. Twain’s after-dinnér speeches, etc., which go towards 
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making up the rest of the volume. Mark Twain has got off an occa- 
sional good thing, but his reputation is inexplicable, or only explicable 
on the ground taken at the outset of these remarks. His coarseness is 
ingrained and ineradicable, and that of itself might be thought to deter 
self-respecting readers. This is a sample of the turn that his ‘‘ humor ”’ 
constantly takes: ‘‘ He wasa man with a hare lip and a pure heart, and 
every body said he was as true as steel. Such men are all too few.’’ 
Whoever can laugh at things like that, with the implication of indif- 
ference to human sensitiveness and suffering, is quite welcome to do so. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BEAUTIFUL HousEs: BEING A DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN WELL-KNOWN ARTISTIC 
Houses. By Mrs. Haweis. Witha Preface. Pp. 115. Scribner & Welford, 
New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


OuR MeRCHANT MARINE: How IT RosE, INCREASED, BECAME GREAT, DECLINED, 
AND DECAYED. WITH AN INQUIRY INTO THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO ITs 
RESUSCITATION AND FUTURE PROSPERITY. By David A. Wells. Pp, 219. $1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


SCIENCE LADDERS.— I, FokMs OF LAND AND WATER. Ax Jllustrated Geographical 
Reader. By N. D’Anvers. Pp. 67.—III. VEGETABLE LIFE. Am /llustrated 
Natural History Reader. By the same. Pp. 78. Each $0.50. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


Hoop’s Own, WHIMs & ODDITIES; OR LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. With the 
the original 174 engravings. Pp. 64. $0.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
(Porter & Coates, Phlladelphia.) 


In THe Harpor: ULTIMA THULE.—Part II. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Pp. 88. $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadel 
phia.) 


PARISIAN LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Paris, June rgth. 

‘THE fate of the manuscripts and papers of Balzac, dispersed in conditions already exe 

| plained in these columns, continues to occupy the attention of French bibliophil:s 
and litterateurs. A writer in the /ztermédiaire des Chercheurs et du Curieux relates a 
curious story about the payers of Balzac, which were sorted in a most summary fashion. 
Some were sent to the auction rooms and sold in heaps, with pamphlets and whatnot, 
but an enormous heap remained on the floor in the house in the Rue de Balzac. “In 
this heap,” says the writer, “there was something of everything; quantities of letters 
addressed to Mme. de Balzac, to her son-in-law, to her daughter; agreements signed 
by Balzac and his publishers; important family papers, fragments of unpublished 
works, notes by Balzac, etc. All this was scattered about in the salon and in the din- 
ing room; the men walked over it asking what was to be done with it. At the last 
moment, twenty-four hours before the keys were handed over to Mme. Salomon de 
Rothschild, one month after the death of Mme. de Balzac, I am told, a heroic resolu- 
tion was taken, a resolution worthy of Erostratus; everything was burned up! It is 
to be feared that the narrative of the correspondent of the /ztermédiaire is strictly 
true. 

In the June number of Ze Livre (Paris, Quantin), M. Paul Lacroix, the bibliophile 
Jacob, continues the history of his literary relations with Honore de Balzac. The 
writer gives some curious examples of Balzac’s vanity, but the gem of the article is 
Balzac’s own criticism of the “ Physiologie du Mariage.” Balzac wished Paul Lacroix to 
write an article on the book in the A/ercure du XTXieme Siecle. Paul Lacroix, who 
was busy finishing a novel, suggested that Balzac should write the article himself, 
which Balzac did. It is reprinted now in Le Livre for the first time. The next editor 
of Balzac’s complete works will be bound to place these pages as a preface to the 
“« Physiologie”; they are written with remarkable brilliancy and humor. 

A handsome octavo, “ Rachel d’aprés sa correspondence,” has just been published 
by the famous printer Iouaust. It is a selection of letters of Rachel arranged by M. 
George d’Heylli and connected by a brief explanatory narrative. The book is not a 
biography, nor yet a study on the dramatic artist; it does not show us Rachel in the 
solemn costume of tragedy, but Rachel in private life, Rachel in déshadzlle, with her 
natural instincts, her personal character, with all her charming qualities of heart and 
mind. Rachel was a great letter writer and for the material of his volume M. d’Ieylli 
has had superabundant resources. You can see from her letters that Rachel loved to 
write, and curiously enough, although she had had no regular education, and although 
she never was sure of her spelling, she had the instinct of writing. The charming and 
fine thoughts that adorn her letters evidently came to her simply and without effort, 
as her pen ran. It is this very ease of thought, this naturalness, this veritable intuition, 
of the most elevated and delicate sentiments, that give a high value to Rachel’s cor- 
respondence. In her letters she appears admirably in all the phases of womanly excel- 
lence and womanly charm. The reader will perhaps suspect this high praise of being 
exaggerated. No, the correspondencé of Rachel is admirable. Instead of imitating 
most of the modern editors of correspondence, who inundate our bookshelves with 
volume after volume of good, bad, useless and indifferent letters, M. d’ Heylli has care- 
fully selected the most interesting and the most characteristic letters from the great 
mass that Rachel wrote. The volume, of three hundred handsomely printed pages, 
is illustrated with four etched portraits of Rachel. One of these portraits is from a 
painting by Ch. Muller. Another is a reproduction of a drawing by Mme. O'Connell 
representing Rachel on her death-bed. The original of this drawing was bequeathed 
by the late Emile de Girardin to the Comedic-Frangaise. 

For the benefit of the constantly increasing class who take an interest in theatrical 
matters, we must mention the appearance of the seventh yearly volume of MM. Noel 
and Stoullig’s Annales du Theatre et de la Musique, a careful record of the French 





musica] and dramatic stage during the year 1881. (vol. Charpentier.) 








Amongst the books not to be read, or to be read only by the curious, is the “(Con- 
fession de Sainte-Beuve” by Mr. Louis Nicolardot (1 vol., Rouveyre et Blond.) 
It is a book full of abominations written by a strange parasite who starves on litera- 
ture,a man who never ate a good dinner in his life and who is the author of a 
“‘ History of the Table,” a man to whom no butcher ever gave credit and who has made 
up a volume out of the butcher’s bills of Voltaire, « Menage et Finances de Voltaire.” 
Nicolardot is well known as an irrepressible parasite amongs: the literary people of 
Paris. They know that the horible things he has said about Sainte-Beuve, are the 
wildest calumnies, utterly without foundation; outside of Paris, however, Nicolardot 
might perhaps be accepted as a prophet. In justice to the memory of Sainte-Beuve, 
already maltreated enough by indiscreet and rival secretaries, it is the critic’s duty to 
protest. 

The second volume of George Sand’s correspondence is to appear about the 22d. 
It will contain one hundred and seventeen letters written between 1836 and 1847 to 
Liszt, Mme. d’Agoult, Jules Janin, Chopin, J ouis Blanc, etc. Mme. Sand relates in 
one of these letters a characteristic anecdote of Balzac, speculator. She says: * Balzac 
came to dine the day before yesterday. He is quite mad. He has discovered the 
blue rose for which the London and Belgian horticultural sccieties have prc mised, he 
says, a reward of 500,000 fr. Furthermore, he will sell each seed for five francs, and 
for that great botanical production he will have to spend only fifty centimes. Thereupen 
Rollinat said to him artlessly: ‘ Then, why do you not set akout about it at once? To 
which Balzac replied: ‘Oh! I have so many other things to do! But I shall set about 
it one of these days.’ ” 

In one respect, Paris is like an Italian town: there is always a lottery going on. 
At present there are three and one in prospect. The three are those of the Night 
Refuges, of the Artists’ Orphan Asylum and of the Society of Men of Letters, the latter 
with a grand prize of 100,000 francs. The object of the lottery of the Men of Letters 
is to obtain funds to erect a building which will combine an asylum, a club, a reading. 
room and central offices for the society. The lottery in prospect is one of fourteen 
million tickets at one franc each and with a grand prize of 500,000 francs. The object 
is to obtain funds for the erection of a Museum of Decorative Art on the model of the 
South Kensington Museum at London. 

The society of artists who now organize the Paris Salon have passed some new 
regulations which will come into force next year. The number of pictures will be 
limited to two thousand; no picture will be exempt from the examination of the jury 
of admission; limitation of the number of medals to thirty-five for French exhibitors 
and seven for foreign exhibitors. 

An American prima donna is no longer a rare bird. The proof is that no sooner 
does one leave the French Opera than another enters it. Miss Gertrude Griswold, 
after an unimportant career at the Paris Grand Opera, quits that scene to devote her- 
self entirely to the Italian repertory. On the other hand, Mile. Nordica (Miss Lilian 
Norton) abandons the Italian in favor of the French repertory, which she thinks better 
suited to her voice. Mlle. Nordica is now studying Marguerite in Faust with a view 
to her début at the Grand Opera. 

Coquelin the elder is a very ambitious man, and as versatile as he is ambitious. Not 
content with being an excellent actor he has aimed at playing a réle in politics; he has 
aspired to success as a lecturer; he has contributed to the Revue des Deux Monies ! 
Now Coquelin has become a dramatic author, and, with the aid of Paul Delair, he has 
dramatized Alphonse Daudet’s novel, “ Les Rois en Exil.” | Coquelin wished to have 
his piece played at the Comedie Frangaise, but it appears the other * Societaires” did 
not fall in with Coquelin’s views, and so on Thursday the piece was read and accepted 
at the Vaudeville. If Sara Bernhardt ever fulfils her engagement at this theatre next 
autumn the réle of the Queen Frederika might be her second creation. The piece is 
in five acts. The scene is laid successively in the rooms of the king and queen of II- 
lyria; in a hotel in the Rue de Rivoli; in the office of J. Tom Levis; at Saint Maude ; 
at the hotel Rosen the evéning of the ball givenin honor of Christian If. The filth 
act takes place in the room of Elisée Meraut. TH. C. 















AUTHURS AND PUBLISHERS. | 


N important change has been made in Our Contizent, in the size and number of 
A its pages. It begins its second volume as a thirty-two page quarto, and now | 
becomes quite distinctly «a weekly magazine.” The literary contents are by no means 

diminished—on the contrary they are rather increased, for the advertisements are now 

printed separately, and the cover is restored. The conductors announce their intention 

of offering it as “an illustrated magazine on the instalment plan, with serial stories 

coming once a week instead of once a month, contents and illustrations to be furnished 

by the best available talent the country affords.’* The first number in the new form is 

noteworthy as containing the first instalment of Judge Tourgée’s new story, “ Hot 

Plowshares,” which opens with a picture of country life in New York State thirty-five é 
years ago. The other special features include the continuation of Julian Howthorne’s 
‘¢ Dust,” and a curious Alaskan legend. 





Messrs. Hachette, the well-known Parisian publishing firm, are seeking to rival, if 
not surpass, the “cheap reprint”? movement in England. They are issuing French 
“ classical” volumes at the rate of about three halfpence each. They are also pub- 
lishing cheap editions of highly important and hitherto expensive works; among 
these one of the most successf-]l is a translation of Lord Dufferin’s « High Latitudes.” 

It is stated that a Philadelphia firm, Messrs. Rees Welsh & Co., have undertaken 
the publication of Walt Whitman’s volume of poems, relinquished by Messrs. J. R. Os- 
good & Co. in consequence of the objections to some of its contents made by the At- 
torney-General of Massachusetts. The volume will be issued, we suppose, without 


expurgation. 
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The Zextile Record for June contains a large variety of information covering the 
special field of industry to which it devotes itself. It is being conducted, under the 
oversight of its new editorial manager, Mr. Clark, with energy and discrimination. 
(Philadelphia: Christie, Clark & Nagle.) 


Colonel Ingersoll’s lectures against Christianity have been translated into Japanese, 
and are said to be having a large circulation, principally amongst the young students. 
Certainly Japan has had enough misfortune without this. 


The Academy, London, states that Captain R. Burton’s long-promised book on 
«“ The Sword,” or, at least, the first instalment of it, may be expected before the close 
of the year. 


Amongst the biographies of Garibaldi announced as in preparation in Italy is one 
by a lady, Signora Mario, who is said to have taken part in all the campaigns of the 
Garibaldinos for the last quarter of a century. 


The second part of the “ History of the World;” by Herr Leopold von Ranke, 
was published by Messrs. Dunckerand Humblot, of Leipzig, on that venerable author’s 
eighty-sixth birthday. This volume tells the history of Rome under the Republic. 


The new edition of the correspondence between Goethe and Frau von Stein con- 
tains many hitherto unprinted letters. 


A book on “ Maori Religion and Mythology,” printed in Auckland, New Zealand, 
has been issued in London by Messrs. Longman & Co. Itis by Mr. Edward Shortland, 
and presents many interesting particulars concerning the aborigines of New Zealand. 


A new edition of Henry Giles’s « Human Life in Shakespeare” has been put forth 
by Messrs. Lea & Shepard of Boston. Mr. Giles’s book, the matter of which was 
originally prepared as a series of lectures for the Lowell Institute, took long ago a 
standard place in Shakesperean criticism. It has been some time out of print, and as 
inquiries have been constantly made for it this reissue will be welcome. John Boyle 
O’Reilly, who contributes an introduction to the new edition, intimates that its sale 
will be a material assistance to Mr. Giles, who is now in sadly broken health and inca- 
pacitated for further literary labor. 

Mr. E. V. Smalley, well known as a journalist, and especially as a correspondent, is 
uow travelling through Dakota, and beyond the line of the finished railways, engaged 
in writing a series of descriptive papers for the Century, with the title “The New 
Northwest.” The first will appear in the August number of the magazine, which is 
also to have a burlesque tragedy, “ The Lambs,” by Mr, Robert Grant, author of 
‘‘Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,” and “The Little Tin Gods on Wheels.” The 
Lambs” saterizes the Wall Street speculative mania, and introduces choruses of 
“ bulls,” “* bears,” and « shorn lambs.”’ 

Rev. Henry Lansdell, the author of “Through Siberia,” is about to set out on a 
journey through Russian Central Asia. The Atheneum says his route will lie across 
European Russia, which he has already traversed several times, and then by way of 
Tobolsk, Omsk, Semipalatinsk, Tashkent, and Samarcand, whence he proposes to 
proceed through Bokhara and Khiva to the Caspian. 

It is announced in London that, at the request of the family of [ord Lyndhurst, 
Sir Theodore Martin has agreed to write a memoir of his life, and for this purpose has 
been furnished by Lady Lyndhurst with letters and other documents. 


“Two Days” is a unique little volume, by “ W. Newport,” describing a love epi- 
sode of a pair of very young people—a lad of fourteen and a maid of ten. Thescene 
is at the seaside, the time only two days, and the narrative, which is presented by the 
gallant, bright and not unnatural. Everybody knows that there are love affairs and 
love experiences among little folks—if we may dare to apply that designation to boys 
of fourteen—and this drochure is rather a good study of that time of life. (New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 








DRIFT. 


—The death, at Bremen, is announced of Reinhold Pauli, Professor of History at Gét- 
tingen, while on a visit to some friends. He studied and taught successively at the 
Universities of Bonn, Rostock, Tiibingen, Marburg, and Géttingen, at which last place 
he was appointed to the Chair of History in 1870. In his early years he acted as pri- 
vate secretary to the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian Minister ot the Court of St. James’s; 
and it was at this time that he formed those connections and made those researches 
which resulted in the publication of his “ Geschichte Englands seit 1815,” in 1874, 
and of his “ Bilder aus Alt-England,” in 1876. He had also previously written a con- 
tinuation of Lappenberg’s “ English History.” 

——At a recent monthly meeting of the London Musical Association, a “music 
electrograph,” invented by J. Féhr, of Stuttgardt, was exhibited. The apparatus writes 
down on a band of paper unwound from a cylinder by clockwork, any music played 
extemporaneously on a piano forte to which it may be attached. This result is attained 
by the current staining the paper, chemically prepared for this purpose, a blue color 
on the parts of the music-staff corresponding to the position of the notes struck. The 
duration of the sounds is indicated by the length of the strains, and the positions of the 
bar lines are shown by depressing a pedal. 


—Madame Ristori gives, this week, a series of performances in English at Drury 
Lane Theatre, London, commencing July 3d with “« Macbeth.” She will also appear as 
the heroine in Giacometti’s “Queen Elizabeth.” This will be the first time that 
Madame Ristori will have played these characters in English. 

—tThere are, it is said, to be two sales of the works of art and other effects left behind 
by the late Dante Rossetti. His own works of art—drawings, sketches, etc.,—will not 
be sold till early next year. The decorative and other properties’ will be disposed of 
during the current London season, at Rossetti’s house at Chelsea, 











— Concerning the vine culture of California, the San Francisco Bulletin says: 
«‘ The increase in the size of vineyards is remarkable. Four years ago a plantation of 
200 acres was considered a very large plantation. Now vineyards of 500 to 6v0 acres 
are common, and there has this year been planted one of I,500 acres, near Los Angeles. 
An experienced viniculturist gives it as his opinion that before three years we shall 
have vineyards of 5,000 to 6,000 acres each. The present total number of acres under 
vines, he conjectures, is about 100,000, all of which will be bearing four years from 
now, with a possible production of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons yearly. Last 
year’s vintage produced 9,000,000 gallons, but more than one-third was destroyed 
through frosts. The outlook for the next year’s crop is very good; but last year’s 
prices for grapes will not be maintained.” 


— It is proposed to erect a statue at Newport, R.I., in honor of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry. The Legislature of the State has appropriated $7,500 for the object, 
when a like sum shall have been raised by subscription or otherwise. 


— The House at Washington has unanimously adopted a resolution thanking Judge 
Hoar, Governor Long and the third gentleman, who presented to that body the portrait 
of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, who was Speaker thirty years ago. 
It is by President Huntington, of the New York Academy, and shows Mr. Winthrop 
in the open, with a partially clouded sky and a bit of landscape behind him. 
He is about tospeak. The Boston Commonwealth states that “the likeness is excellent 
and the expression lifelike, intelligent and animated.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE “STRIKE” IN THE WESTERN PENITENTIARY. 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN: 
Y attention has been called to an editorial item in your paper of July Ist on the 
subject of what is termed “ A Strike in the Western Penitentiary.” I am aware 
of the high character of your paper, and that any statement published therein, uncon- 
tradicted, would have a damaging effect upon the party or institution attacked. On 
this account I ask you to publish this communication. 

The superstructure you have built about this “strike” has a remarkably slim 
foundation upon which to stand. A reporter of a Pittsburg paper, hearing of asmall 
trouble in one of the shops in our Penitentiary, thought he had found ay « mare’s nest,’’ 
and wrote up a sensational article for one of the Eastern papers, giving the points, 
which no doubt have reached your ear. This article was shown to re of the in- 
spectors of our institution who told the reporter that there was no truth in the state- 
ments he had written. “ Well,” said this hungry newsmonger, “I will send it never- 
theless; it will make interesting reading ; people are now living on strikes, and it will 
comfort outsiders to know that they have sympathizers behind the bars.” 


The facts are these: A few prisoners in the shoe shop became dissatisfied because 
their position was changed, and refused ‘to continue at work; they were quietly taken 
to a solitary cell, and kept there for a few hours, on low diet; they soon surrendered 
and were returned to duty. This was all and nothing more. 

Your remarks, unkindly expressed about our “ excellent Penitentiary on its improved 
methods of prison labor,” are disingenuous and unfair, because you give only an ex parte 
statement of a supposed condition of prison management. We consider /ador the first 
and greatest element in the moral reformation of a prisoner. The prisoner who works 
in the shop in silence, during the day, is apt to sleep well in his solitary cell at night; 
evil thoughts, plans and designs are thus banished from his mind. Our convicts are 
required to support themselves “while their term lasts,” and when they go out they 
carry with them the knowledge of a trade by which they can secnre an honest livelihood 
afterwards. We have seven distinct branches of industry carried on in our penitentiary 
(we do not manufacture barrels), in either or all of which the prisoner becomes an 
expert while serving his sentence ; and now we can count scores of our released con- 
victs who are earning from two to three dollars per day by reason of their prison ap- 
prenticeship. 

There are several points of difference in the management of the Western and 
Eastern Penitentiaries. We make no issue, however, between the two institutions ; 
time and experience will judge between us. We believe that prisoners who are in 
robust health should earn their own living and not be eating the bread of honest out 
side labor. We do not yield the control of the prisoner to outside parties; the con- 
tractor has nothing to do with him save teaching him his trade. The reports of 
other institutions will show that there are fewer recommitments to this instituiion than 
are found elsewhere. The death rate with us is small, and prisoners usually go out 
in good health of body and mind. T. H. NEvin, 

President of Board of Inspectors. 

ALLEGHENY, July 5, 1882. 








FINANCIAL AND 1RADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, July 6. 

ITH only four days of business in the week, and the days of midsummer close 

at hand, it is out of the question that there should be much business in the 

stock markets, in the absence of a strong speculative motive of some sort. The con- 
fidence in the safety of the crops has strengthened, but not greatly, the weather having 
been favorable, but not more than that. Winter wheat is now safe everywhere, and 
spring is reported as doing well. The hay crop is good, the spring rains having caused 
a full growth of grass, notwithstanding the injury done it by the great drouth of last 
year. Corn is growing rapidly, and the reports from the cotton in the South encourage 
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the expectation of a full crop. Altogether, it is reasonable to expect,so far as the 
crops generally are concerned, a fairly favorable business situation. 

The closing quotations, (sales,) of principal stocks in Philadelphia, yesterday, were 
as follows: Lehigh Navigation, (buyer 3 days,) 40; Catawissa Railroad, 24% ; United 
Companies of New Jersey, 185; Northern Pacific, 4134; Northern Pacific, preferred, 
(seller 5 days,) 79; Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, (seller 5 days,) 2814; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 5834 ; Buffalo, Pittsburg & Western, 164%; Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, 60. 


The following were the closing quotations of principal stocks in the New York 
market, yesterday: Chicago and Northwestern, common, 1305¢; Chicago and 
Northwestern, preferred, 146; Canada Southern, 5114; Central Pacific, 9134; 
Colorado Coal, 43; Columbus, C. and I. C.,8%; Delaware and Hudson, 1125¢; 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 12534; Denver and Rio Grande, 5554; Erie 
and Western, 28; East Tennessee, 1014 ; East Tennessee, preferred, 1834 ; Hannibal 
and St. Joseph, 85; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 8114; Indianapolis, Bloom- 
ington and Western, 385g"; Kansas and Texas, 337%; Lake Shore and M. Southern, 
10834 ; Louisville and Nashville, 65 4 ; Michigan Central, 885g; M. & St. Paul, 112; 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 126; Mobile and Ohio, 17; Manhattan 
Railway, 501%; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 8414; Missouri Pacific, 943%; 
Milwaukee and Lake Shore, 4614 ; Memphis and Charleston, 45 ; New York Central, 
130%; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 353 ; Norfolk and Western preferred, 
50%; New York, Ontario and Western, 2434 ; New Jersey Central, 7514; Nashville 
and Chattanooga, 56; Ohio and Mississippi, 3534 ; Ohio Central, 1314; Pacific Mail, 
42; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 295g; Rochester and Pittsburgh, 261% ; St. Paul and 
Omaha, 4034; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 10254; Texas Pacific, 437; Union 
Pacific, 11014; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 281% ; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 
preferred, 5114; Western Union, 8414. 


The exports of specie from New York, last week, amounted to $1,647,598, making 
a total, since January Ist, of $35,631,284. This is the movement of six months, pre- 
cisely, and represents a very heavy drain for a year, if the outgo should continue. 
There have been some small imports, however (amounting to $1,947,087), and de- 
ducting these, the net outgo has been $33,684,197. Compared with the corresponding 
half-year 1881, this is not a good showing; the net balance was then in our favor, 
amounting to $23,913,859. 

During the past week the speedy completion of the main line of the Mexican 
National Railway has been assured On Monday the announcement was made in 


| London that General Palmer had negotiated ten millions first mortgage Mexican Na- 
| tional bonds with a strong English and French syndicate. The completion a few 
| weeks ago of the Foluca division disposed of all serious material difficulties in the way 
of construction, and with the present abundant supply of money the gap between the 
northward and southward bound tracks can be rapidly filled in. English interest in 
the road is marked. A monthly line of English packet steamers has been established 


| between its sea-board terminus, Corpus Christi, and Liverpool. 


The closing prices of United States securities, in New York, yesterday, were as 
follows : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 6s, 1881, con. 3%4 . . . . 100% 101 
United States 5s, 1881, continued, 334 ‘ ‘ : 100% 101 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . ; : . 114 114\ 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon, . . ‘i . 114 114% 


United States 4s, 1907, registered, . i . : 1183 119 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . i ‘ 2 . 1183f 119 
United States currency 6s, 1895, - F ; , 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, e . ‘ F 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, Se , ; 131 
United States currency 6s, 1898, - . . . 132 
United States currency 6s, 1899, .  . o. «3 133 


The statement of the New York banks on Saturday showed a loss of $3,950,225 in 
reserve, but the surplus still held was $5,431,025 in excess of legal requirements. 
The principal items in the statement were as follows : 


June 24. july r. Differences. 
Loans, . ‘ ‘ $318,716,800 $322,884,300 Inc. $4,167,500 
Specie, . 3 R 58,957,600 56,124,500 Dec. 2,833,100 
Legal tenders, . 26,546,400 25,048,800 Dec. 897,600 
Deposits, . : . 304,491,000 305,369,100 Inc. 878,100 
Circulation, . ‘ 18,562,800 18,468,900 Dec. 93,900 


The Philadelphia banks also showed a decrease, though of much less amount, in 
their reserve. The following are the principal items in their statement, given com- 
paratively : 

June 24. July tr. Differences. 
Loans, . ‘ : $75,887,666 $76,091,119 Inc. $203,453 





Reserve, . i 19,466,196 19,102,146 Dec. 364,050 
Deposits, . . . 54,690,128 54,538,327 Dec. _——151,801 
Circulation, 9,717,076 9,707,183 Dec. 9,893 
Clearings, 552534040 559593574 Inc. 59,534 
Balances, : : 7,249,856 8,325,577 Inc. 1,075,721 
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Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 





A Care.sss Digt, A CHANGE OF Water, or a Cold settling in 


nate Diarrhcea, or some serious Affection of the Stomach or Bowels, 
imperilling the life of the patient. If you would treat such com- 
plaints in a rational way try at once Dr. Jayne’s Carminative 
Balsam, a simple, but safe remedy in such attacks, and equally 
effectual in all cases of Cramps, Cholera Morbus, Dysentery and 
Summer Complaint. 


‘Wm. F. Murphy's Sons, 


B arker B rot her S éS * 0 ‘ the Bowels, very often brings, at this season of the year, an obsti- 
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The Weekly Edition, $3.00 per annum. 
The Monthly Edition, $1.00 per annum. 


PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART, 


FRIDAY, October 27—Military display, grand review of land 
and naval forces, promenade concert and reception to invited guests 
in the evening, illumination and fireworks. 





Advertising rates furnished on application. 

Please address all mail communications to Post Office Box Ww? RK & CO. ; 
1690. (Notice is particularly called to the fact that the offices of 
THE AMERICAN are now removed from No. 726 to 1018 Chest- 
nut Street.) ‘ 

Checks, Postal Orders, etc., should be drawn to the order of Opposite Girard National Bank, 
Howard M. Fenkins, Treasurer. 








Address, P. O. Box 1690, Phila., Pa. 
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z2z1 South Third Street, 


In addition, the children of public and private schools will partici- 
pate on a day and in form an to be hereafter desiguated. 
All civic bodies, societies, trade o izations, trades or persons 





BANKERS AND BROKERS, | intending to participate will IMMEDIATELY CONFER WITH 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, giving the names of their repre- 
sentatives or delegates. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards 


ections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


By order of the Executive Committee. 
ALEX. P. COLESBERRY, General Manager, 
N. E Cor. TENTH and CHESTNUT Sts., Phila 
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BY MATE! 
UARTERS OF A MILLION IN 
STOCK TO SELECT FKOM. 

All bought for cash, and sold at lowest eget 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hos- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Lace:, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

Cerrenpoedeass solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” wailed free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please say where you saw this od-ertisement. 


OVER 





Copy for Advertisements should reach 
us by 9 A. M., Thursday. 


Tue AMERICAN, 


P. O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 





OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
CONDUCTED BY 


ALBION W. TOURGEE. 






FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 





NOTABLE ATTRACTIONS. 


1. Julian Hawthorne’s striking serial story, “ Dust,” 
now running. 2. Judge Tourgee’s new and greatest 
story, “ Hot Plowshares,” just begun. 3. Serial stories by 
Marion Harland, E. P. Roe, E. S. Phelps, W. M. Baker, 
and others of National reputation. 4. Short Stories, 
Poems, Articles on Science, Art, Literature and Politics, 
by the first writers of the land. 5. The regular depart- 
ments of the Household, Art of Adornment, Our Society, 
The Still Hour, Foreign Thought, Book Reviews, etc. 
6. Editorial and contributed discussions on all current 
Social, Literary and Political Topics, without regard to 
sect or party. 7. The illustrations are drawn and en- 
graved by the best talent in the country, under the per- 
sonal direction of Miss Emily Sartain. 





Partial List of Contributors. 


J. T. Trowbridge, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), 
Mrs. Alexander, G. P. Lathrop, George H. Boker, Re- 
becca Harding Davis, Président Noah Porter, E. P. Roe, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Celia Thaxter, Frank R. 
Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, President C. W. Eliot, Julian 
Hawthorne, E. E. Hale, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. 
Wm. A. Hammond, President E. H. Magill, President 
Magoun, Benj. J. Lossing, Louise Stockton, Uncle 
Remus, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Prof. H. W. Elliott, 
Marion Harland, Julia C. R. Dorr, Robert J. Burdett, 
Prof. Henry Coppee, Hon. B. C. Northrop, Chas. G. 
Leland (Hans Breitmann), Mary A. Barr, Josephine 
Pollard, President D. G. Gilman, Margaret J. Preston, 
Sarah O. Jewett, Edgar Fawcett. 





Judge Tourgee’s New Story, 


“HOT PLOWSHARES,”’ 
treats of a most interesting and exciting period of Ameri- 
can history, and while entirely dissimilar is yet happily 
germane to his previous works. 





Special Terms for Immediate Subscription. 


If ordered at once, we will send OUR CONTINENT, 
beginning with Judge Tourgee’s Story, until the end of 
the year, Feb. 15, 1883, for$2.00; or with all the back 
numbers from the beginning, Feb. 15, 1882, for $3 00. 
This offer remains in force only while the back numbers 
hold out, and may be withdrawn atany time. 


Subscribe at once and begin with Judge Tourgee’s 
Story. Back numbers cannot be promised with certainty 
after ‘‘ Hot Plowshares” begins. 


OUR CONTINENT contains annually one-third more matter 


than any Monthly Magazine—an excess equal to four monthly 
numbers. Address 


OUR CONTINENT, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WCALLUM,CREASERSLOAN 
CARPETINGS, 


Nos. 1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Estabushed for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 7 








J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, S y and Tr 
——DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS ROBINS AMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN 


. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, ENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
. P. McCULLAGH, AUGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., 


Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HAN 


ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
DY rT 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


WILLIAM S. GRANT. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. F, 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO.’S 


Piano »Qrean Haut 
1300 Chestnut Street. 





Tue Ocean Houses, 
CORNER PACIFIC AND CONNECTICUT AVENUES. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 


ELECTRIC BELLS, GAS, 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
NEAR THE BEACH. 
FINE OCEAN VIEW. 


Hot AND CoLp SEA WATER BATHS IN THE HOUuSE. 


J. A. REID, Proprietor. 
CONGRESS HALL, 


Corner Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 


Is now open for the accommodation of guests. All modern im- 
provements. Gas and electric beils in every room. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths in the house. 








— PIANOS BY— 


HALLET & DAVIS CO. 
IVERS & POND CO. 
VOSE & SONS. 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL. 





Terms moderate. 
GEO. W. HINKLE, Proprietor 


THE MANSION HOUSE. 
NOW OPEN. 


Fronting Pennsylvania and Atlantic Avenues. 
Hundred Rooms. CHARLES MCGLADE, 
Proprietor. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNU1 STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


——ORGANS BY— 


GEO. WOODS & CO. 
TAYLOR & FARLEY. 
MILLER CO. 
STAR PARLOR CO. 





Two 








Particular attention is asked to the HALLET & DAVIS 
Upright Pianos. An examination will prove that they 
excel in tone, touch, durability and appearance, 

Ivers & Ponp’s Pianos, although new claimants here, 
have an established reputation at home and will certainly 
give satisfaction abroad. Our stock is the finest, variety 
the largest, prices most moderate. 


A. G. CLemmer & Co., 


1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location cf rooms. 


To Advertisers: 











Jupicrovs Apve RTISING Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY OFFERS 
HIS SERVICES AS A 


GFeNERAL Apverrtisinc Acenr. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by entrusting their 
advertising to a reliable and experienced agent. 


Address, H. W. CROTZER, 
P. O. Box 2445. PHILADELPHIA, 





Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range. 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
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MercuHant JT AILorina. 


THE PRICE? 


“Is my tailor reasonable in his charges? I think so, 


No. 4. 


when durability and satisfaction are considered. A low- 
priced suit is not always a cheap one, but often very 
costly. His motto is, ‘The best of everything insures 
satisfaction,’ and his profits cannot be excessive, judging 
from goods and prices. He knows how to accommodate 
two classes of customers,—first, those who ucsire to dress 
well economically, and, second, those who indulge in 
good clothes as a luxury. He adapts style, fabric and 
cost to individual preferences, supplying every demand 
with great facility. Since I first mentioned this establish- 
ment, many have followed my advice and been well 


suited. Please make a note of the address.” 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
Importer & Merchant Tailor. 





908 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BENJAMIN THOMPSON. 


245 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 
E. O. THompson, Jr. 


Red Sulphur Springs, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Famous for years, and unequalled as a 

MINERAL WATER AND SPECIFIC, 
in most forms of Bronchial or Throat Diseases, Llemor- 
rhages of the Lungs, Tubercular Consumption and Pul- 
monary Affections in general. Also in Hypertrophy or 
Morbid Enlargement of the Heart. 

The Springs, which are 1250 feet above the level of 
the sea, are reached from Lowell, on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway. Carriages are in readiness on the 
arrival of the morning train. Circulars and other infor- 
mation in relation to the water may be obtained by ad- 
dressing CLAVIS & MORTON, Proprietors Red Sul- 
phur Springs, Monroe County, West Virginia. 


The Desmond tundred. 


‘The New Round Robin Novel, by the author 
of « A Nameless Nobleman.” 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 
A story of marked individuality and enthralling inter- 
est, whose scenes are laid in New England and the 
Bahamas. 


“©The novel lacks nothing of the romance, warmth, and poetry 
which characterize the author’s former works.’’—Boston Adv. 


° ve 
A Paladin of Finance 
e 
By Epwarp JENKINS, author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,”’ 
etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

A vivid and entertaining romance of the nobles and 
cardinals of Paris, under the new conditions of life and 
society, with an exquisite story of domestic life. 

‘Full of clever hits.”— Cincinnati Gazette. 

** Immeasurably superior to its author’s other stories.”—Phila. 
Bulletin. 


“ The atmosphere of the book is French, but not so painfully so 
as the passionate gloom of Daudet’s stories.’’—Soston Adv. 











JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 
NEW AND 


SECOND-HAND B O O K S. 


A large stock just received, and always on hand. 


New Catalogue, now ready, will be mailed to customers 
on application. 


ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 


15 and 17 North Thirteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR RENT. 


A Couniry-Seat at Elberon, Long Branch, N. J. (late 
residence of Miss Maggie Mitchell). Apply to 


WHARTON BARKER, 
28 South Third Street. 





THE AMERICAN. 


{Number roo 








JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Price List of Fine 
Clothing. 


SaTurpay, July 1, 1882. 


Men’s Business Suits 
from $10 to $25. 
Men’s Dress Suits 
from $18 to $35. 
Young Gentlemen’s Suits 
from $15 to $30. 
Boys’ Vacation Suits 
from $5 to $15. 
Children’s Suits 
from $2.50 to $14. 
Many new things for hot weather 
wear. Genuine English Seersucker 
(copy of China fabric) Coats, $2.50. 
Striped Office Coat, 50 cents. The 
Salt Bag All-Linen Drill Suit is very 
stylish and sells well. 


JoHn WANAMAKER & Co. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 























TWELFTH AND CHESTNUT STS., 





FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE HARBOR. 


Ultima Thule. Part 11. By HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 








This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since the 
appearance of * Ultima Thule,” with a number of poems 
never before printed, which first appear in this book. 


IN THE SADDLE. 
1 vol, 16mo, $1.00. 


A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “ How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and other 
lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stirring poetry will 
greatly enjoy. A very popular summer book. 


MABEL VAUGHAN. 


By the author of “The Lamplighter,” etc. Mew 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly 
less popular than “The Lamplighter,” and was pro- 
nounced by critics even better than that famous story. 

It has been out of print for some years, and is now 
brought out in a new edition, which will be welcomed 
Ly a new generation of readers. 


TWO HARD CASES. 


By W. W. Goppine, M. D., Superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 
I vol. 18mo, $1.00. 


One of the “two hard cases” is Guiteau, and Dr. 
Godding’s discussion of his abnormal state of mind is not 
only very interesting, but from his large experience and 
observation, is peculiarly valuable. ‘The other “hard 
case” is less known, but the account of it is remarkably 


engaging. 





xt For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail post- 


| paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








J: E. CALDWELL & Co. 


Fine WatcueEs, 
BronzZEs, 


Osyjects or ArT. 


No. 902 CHESTNUT STREET. 





JNO. C, CORNELIUS. CHAS, E. CORNELIUS. A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE~ 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AnD Encine Bulitpinc 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PennsyLvania STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
Raitway Frocs, CRossIncs AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


OFFICE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO., 


20 SoutH Ercutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








[ Abies’ fine (stom SHoEs, 


Ready-made and made to measure. 





—-SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 





EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES, 



























































